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The Practice of Publishing and Library Cooperation 


By M. Lincoln Schuster * 


[After introduction by Dr. C. C. Williamson 
Director and Dean of The School of 


Service. . .] 


NOWING the 

tional 
unmasking the pseudonyms they are deal 
ing with, I may as well break down and 
confess that my full name is Max Lin 
coln Schuster. (Laughter.) 1 know th 
full name of Harry Arthur Lydenberg, 
and I know that my librarian here at 
Columbia University was 


Library 


librarians’ constitu 


weakness for exposing and 


Miss Helen 
Rex Keller, but (turning to Dr. C. ( 
Williamson) I would like to know what 
“C.C.” stands for. (Laughter. ) 

Dr. Williamson explained briefly how 
[ happen to be here. It seems that when 
a publisher is found with a book it is 
news: and when a publisher actually) 
reads a publication once in a while it is 
front-page news: but builds a 
library it is time to call in Ripley 
(Laughter. ) 

Whatever the reason is, 
stands before you happens to be one cob 
bler who doesn’t want to go barefooted. 
My shoes in fact are pretty well worn 
from tramping around libraries and my 
main interests in the direction of litera 
ture and publishing were first nourished 
in the public library system of New York 
and developed here in the library of the 
Columbia University. 

As a matter of fact, | 
chance to be here and I am deeply grate 


Willen fle 


the man who 


welcome a 





* Partner of the publishing firm of Simon and 


Schuster. This article is slightly abridged from the 
report of an address before the Columbia University 
School of Library Service. 


ful to you for permitting an amateur to 
appear before all of you professional li 
brarians, because | have a number of 
ideas about libraries that | am eager to 
explore and study with experts—specific- 
ally the much discussed matter of closer 
cooperation between publishers and libra 
rians. 

Naturally, closer library cooperation is 
a commonplace; everybody favors it; 
everybody pays lip service to it; but at 
the inner sanctum, as we call it, you, the 
innermost sanctum, we want to do more 
than just pay tribute to it as a theory. 
We actually believe in a most intimate 
sort of cooperation between the publisher 
and the librarian. In fact, we would like 
to get all that we can get, and we are 
afraid sometimes that we are making a 
nuisance of ourselves in asking questions 
and seeking advice from Dr. Williamson 
and Dr. Lydenberg and the American Li- 
brary Association and all the librarians 
with whom we get in touch. 
. A few years ago we planned to 
do an anthology of the world’s great 
plays and as a result of reading the Bul 
letin of the American Library Associa 
tion | learned of the service conducted at 
the Association’s Chicago headquarters. 
Before making our plan final, I worked 
the thing out in a detailed blueprint and 
memorandum and sent it to the Secretary 
of the American Library Association, 
who in turn relayed it thru the special 
service provided for that type of thing 
thru a cross-section of the membership. 
In return we received many valuable sug 


gestions, which gave us material on 
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which we reconstructed the whole plan; 
these new ideas improved it greatly. 
Then we sent out the revised plan again 
to the Chicago headquarters and they in 
turn sent it out and got still further 
ideas. As a result of the suggestions that 
came in we finally got the book we did 
get and [| think it is all the better for the 
suggestions we received from the libra 
rians. 

Naturally, we wanted to find out first 
whether there was a need for the book 
in any event and, if so, what new distinc- 
tive features should put into it to 
make it worth issuing. As a result we 
departed from the usual practice and we 
reversed the chronological order. We 
began with a current or contemporaneous 
play and went back to Aeschylus. The 
book has been thoroly successful and | 
am genuinely grateful for the library co 
operation that made it as successful as it 
was. 


be 


A Talk with Miss Flexner 


Another incident I might mention oc- 
curred just a few days ago. My partner, 
Mr. Simon, and I went to the New York 
Public Library and had a half-hour with 
Public Friend No. 1 of the readers of the 
Public Library, Miss Jennie Flexner, and 
after that half-hour we came away with 
three specific ideas for new books that 
we could work on. In strict editorial 
confidence I will tell you what the ideas 
are: 

1. We learned from the statistical 
study Miss Flexner showed us that there 
was a growing demand for books on how 
to increase your vocabulary, and to our 
amazement we found that there was no 
good book really teaching that fascinating 
and useful subject. We are on the hunt 
for the ideal author to do that. If there 
are any applicants I would be glad to 
consider them in writing. 

2. Asa corollary of that, the book to 
be written is not so much on the build- 
ing of your vocabulary, but a book on 
how to spell. Now, that seems so ele- 
mentary that it is simply fantastic to do 
a book at this late stage, but apparently 
there is a great need for a book on how 
to spell among college students and col- 
lege graduates and, I might add, among 
some publishers, too. 
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The third was not suggested by Miss 
Flexner, directly or indirectly, but oc 
curred to us after talking to her. We are 
going to try to persuade Miss Flexner to 
do a book on how to use the library. | 
think that has probably been covered in 
some other books now, but not satisfac 
torily, to our way of thinking. 

So those few illustrations indicate the 
type of vital and special counsel that a 
librarian can give a publisher—and how 
grateful the publisher is for getting it! 

Developing further from those books 
on how to use the library, we are plan 
ning a series of books on various new 
phases of adult education; specifically 
we are getting librarians to advise us on 
these following titles: 

“How to get an education at college.”’ 
That may seem facetious and undigni 
fied, but it is a serious and important 
book, I think. 

“How to get 
going to college.” 


an education without 

“How to work your way thru college.” 
I was positive that there must be a whole 
raft of books on how to work your way 
thru college. Upon doing some little li 
brary research, I found there was still 
a need to be met. 

“How to get an education though a 
college graduate,” which is simply an 
other title for the standard type of adult 
education with a new, 


book modern 
emphasis. 


College Graduates Can't Read 


Now, this brings me to greatest 
obsession on the subject of libraries and 
cooperation. Sometime ago, | wrote a 
little monograph in Publishers’ Weekly 
on the question “Can College Graduates 
Read” and, if Dr. Williamson will pet 
mit, I will read one or two paragraphs 
from this impertinent manifesto of mine. 


my 


“Teachers should not give out assignments 
on the bland assumption that their pupils know 
how to read efficiently or effectively. Reading 
must be taught as a technique, as an art, as a 
working method of self-education, as a way of 
life. I don’t mean a wave of rapture for the 
‘booksie’ folks; I mean a robust for 
knowledge and adventure, and a tough-minded 
interest in ideas, a willingness to grow and ex 
periment and think for one’s self, a civilized 
and thoroly liberal determination never to stop 


respect 
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learning. The average college graduate is 
utterly at sea 
should correct that 


“Beginning even 


Courses in the art of reading 


in elementary grades, and in 


high schools, should be taught 


and inspired to 


boys and girls 


have pride of ownership in 


books; to use books in libraries resourcefully, 
and to relish the actual procedure of extract 
ing information and acquiring knowledg: 
from books. These things can be taught de 
liberately and systematically. Thus students 


taking as an educational 


sedulous 


should master note 


technique in transcribing 


scl oolbov 


stead of a 


which is little short of legalized 
plagiarisn 

“The rudiments of reading should be taught, 
together with the thrill of tracking down facts 
and books, the ad 
the acquisition and versification of 
facts, the to life, the el 


ments of criticism, appraisal and book selection 


reference venture of ideas, 
elusive 


relation of literature 


together with the physical care of books and 
the history of books and libraries; in other 
words, all the things that you all here know 
already 

“If the five million college graduates of this 
country increased their book reading tim: 
even as little as 10 per cent the results would 


be tremendous. If people generally changed 
their intellectual fuel or recharged their mental 
batteries the that they 
devote to changing their motor oil every thou 
sand miles or replacing frayed playing cards, 
there might be a rebirth of learning in 
Republic and a “New Deal” for publishers and 


with same regularity 


our 


sellers and, of course, librarians.” 


It seems to me that college graduates 
can’t read (and I am convinced that they 


PROFESSIO! 


Ltrarviens. 
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can’t— ).°., 1 have ‘asked a ’great number 
of people if that was exaggerated and 
they said it wasn’t, that this reading 
apathy or ineffectiveness applied even to 
authors and Ph.D.’s and the rank and file 
of college graduates. I think this is a 
shocking condition and one for which lh 
brarians are in part responsible 

| think you librarians have all been too 
unimaginative and too backward in not 
insisting on bringing pressure to bear on 
the educational system of the country to 
have courses merely on the art and 
knowledge of reading, you should, in 
fact, go further and actually demand 
courses teaching the use of books. 

If a carpenter went out into the world 
and didn’t know how to drive a nail he 
would be ridiculous. If he didn’t know 
where to go out and buy a nail or get a 
nail or how to find a hammer he would 
more ridiculous. Now I think 
that analogy is not terribly exaggerated 
with respect to the tools of the educa- 
tional process, the tools of scholarship 
and learning, and it may be that I am un- 
aware of efforts being taken in that di- 
rection in various library courses and 
educational activities, but certainly they 
haven’t reached the stage where they are 
bearing the fruit they should bear. 


even be 


Dr. Williamson suggested that it might 
be interesting to discuss a little bit the 
matter of relationship between librarians 
and publishers, the background or the 
birth of a book, how manuscripts are 
selected and how a book is born. 
doing that, I must explain that what | 
say here will not be representative prob 
ably of publishing practice at large, be 
cause ours is a special condition. 


Before 


Planned Publishing 


We began in 1924 with a truckload of 
and a mass of adolescent enthu 
siasms, but not a single book or contract 
The more | look back at it 
seems, almost to 
the fact 
is that we began with ideas only and no 


ideas 


or author. 
the more audacious it 
the point of foolhardiness; but 
books, no contracts for books, and it con 
ditioned us in the very early days to a 
special sort of publishing activity, what ] 
might roughly call “planned publishing.” 


JAL LIBRARY 
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Now, pians nay‘ be bad or 564" occa 
sionally, but at least they ‘are plans: 
We aim to achieve what might be called 

~—creative publishing. The general pic- 

ture that many people have of a publish- 
ing house is that of a terribly strange 
place where authors come in and offer 
manuscripts for consideration. As far as 
we are concerned, that is not accurate. 
If we didn’t go out and get them, suggest 
them, instigate them, inspire them, we 
just wouldn’t have many books to pub- 
lish, 

I mentioned before that a publisher’s 
main function, his justification in the 
scheme of things, is the meeting of needs. 
Therefore, our first duty is to study life 
in every phase, to view the whole per- 
spective of the past, the present, and the 
future, and find out needs that are still 
crying to be met, questions still crying to 
be answered, and then trying to get the 
right authors to meet them or answer 
them. 

That is a very speculative and danger- 
ous activity and you get some very bad 
books that way, but occasionally when 
the gods are favorable and you strike the 
right idea and the right author at the 
right time, you get a good book. 

If it can be done, without seeming to 
be reading from our own publications 
and catalogs, | might mention a few in- 
stances of that type of creative or 
planned publishing. The first impulsive 
idea for a book which later was to be 
called The Story of Philosophy came 
right here in Columbia University in my 
freshman course in philosophy. While 
reading all the books available for that 
course, I still felt the need for one other 
book that I couldn’t seem to find. 

I know of other biographical histories 
of philosophy that went back to Diogenes, 
Laertes and many others, but I felt that 
there was no modern, completely com- 
prehensive study of the great philoso- 
phers; we had them in outline form or 
summary form, but not in the terms of 
lives of the philosophers themselves. 

Another instance, many years later, 
was The First World War—a history in 
pictures. There had been all sorts of his- 
tories of the World War, many of them 
pictorial, but none of them seemed to be 
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integrated in the modern mood, none of 
them seemed to be completely compre- 
hensive; pointing out what I felt funda 
mentally important, namely, that the War 
began before 1914 and that it didn’t end 
with the Armistice in 1918. 


I wanted a book that would show the 
roots of the War back in imperial diplo- 
macy in Europe and the consequences of 
the War long after the Armistice. | 
looked at the libraries and at the book- 
stores and didn’t find any such volume 
available. I had been terribly interested 
in the War and terribly interested in pic- 
tures and finally began collecting pictures 
myself from various sources in Europe 
and America and the result in 1933 was 
The First World War. 


Then, to skip right down to a more 
recent instance—and here I have to ex- 
plain again that I don’t want to seem 
proclaiming our own publications in any 
vain manner, but simply to give real case 
histories for real laboratory scrutiny by 
professional librarians and students of li- 
brary practice. I had felt that for many, 
many years the Bible had been printed 
but not really published, and, realizing 
that it was a terribly bold editorial plan, 
I set aside several years of painstaking 
and exacting research to study all the 
transcriptions of the New and Old Testa- 
ments and the history of publishing of 
the Bible and I found that there was still 
a crying need even though Moulton had 
done his great pioneer work in the Mod 
ern Readers Library. 


There was still room for a readable 
Bible and I finally prepared a blueprint 
of what I envisioned as the right sort of 
Bible for modern readers, as literature as 
against theology and scriptures in the 
pure sense, and then called in necessary 
technical scholarly advice and the result 
was the publication The Bible Designed 
to Be Read As Living Literature, edited 
by Ernest Sutherland Bates. I might add 
as a footnote that we were particularly 
sensitive of the reception our Bible would 
have in England. We found it had an 
immediate success in this country. Re- 


alizing of course, that England was the 
homeland of the King James version, we 


were tremendously gratified when the re- 
ception in England was even more enthu- 
siastic than that here, 
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17 Points in Judging Manuscripts 


As a further illustration of our process 
of editorial planning, selection, with your 
permission I will read a memorandum 
that we have in our office called “17 
Points on the Art of Book Selection,” or 
the elements involved in editorial judg- 
ment. This is a sheet that we don’t con- 
sult from day to day. We hardly ever 
look at it any more but it was prepared 
to implant in our minds the philosophy 
back of editorial decisions. These, then, 
are the seventeen questions we ask of a 
manuscript or a project or an idea that 
we are considering: 


1. Js tt a good book?—which, of course, is 
the objective or the critical reaction, and under 
that we have: 


la. How important or how interesting ts 
the purpose of the book? 

lb. How well does the book achieve its 
purpose? 

Ic. How does the book meet the gen- 
erally accepted standards of a sound 
yet liberal literary criticism with re- 
spect to content or matter? 


Id. Style or manner? 


2. How large an audience or how reason- 
ably predictable or obtainable an audience may 
be expected for a book with such a purpose so 
achieved: or, to put it more bluntly, will it 
sell? That, of course, is the most difficult and 
unanswerable question of all. 


3. Does the inner sanctum personally enjoy 
it? This is the subjective or emotional reac- 
tion. Since we are committed to a policy of 
publishing a small list of books, that is highly 
personalized in terms of our own interests, we 
give ourselves the luxury of that sort of ques- 
tion. 


4. Does it fit into one or more of the spe- 
cial interests or enthustasms of the inner sanc- 
tum? Is it specifically adapted to the tempera- 
ment of the publishers? 


- 


5. Is tt news by virtue of its message, 
novelty, author, or special situation? 

6. Js it likely to receive conspicuous, impor- 
tant and/or favorable reviews? This is not 
necessarily the same as the first question about 
being a good book. Many bad books receive 
good reviews for one reason or another. 

7. Is it likely to shed lustre on the inner 
sanctum or, conversely, will it publicly impair 
or imperil the prestige of the inner sanctum? 

8. Will the bookstore feature or display it? 


9. Is it specially advertisable or promotable 
by the inner sanctum’s methods and facilities? 
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10. Does it say something not said by any 
other book in its particular field or price divi- 
sion, or, if it doesn’t, does it say something old 
or perennially interesting and significant in a 
new and better way? 

11. Does it meet some basic human need or 
answer some persistent, perennial, fundamental 
question or interest and, if so, which? 

12. Js it reasonably free from the danger of 
justified censorship or suppression? This is 
purely a legal precaution. 

13. Must we publish this book whether we 
like it or not because of contracts or options? 
Frequently, a famous author has an arrange- 
ment whereby anything he writes must be pub- 
lished, and if he has had a big success he has 
the privilege of just bringing something that 
may be a special pet of his, something he may 
have dug out of the attic or trunk that he 
would like to publish. 

14. Js the author or the agent or the book’s 
active sponsor likely to be of great value to 
building up the editorial contacts and literary 
prestige of the house? 

15. Js the author sincere? 

16. Js the manuscript so extraordinary, so 
novel, or so unique in style, content or appeal 
as to command special attention? 

17. This ts simply a summary of all the 
previous sixteen questions: How much money 
are we willing to bet on the answers to these 
questions? This is the final editorial appraisal 
or composite of all I have already mentioned. 


The Little Black Book of S & § 


I mentioned some of the books that we 
developed from our policy of planned or 
creative publishing and I mentioned those 
that were notably successful. I think it 
is only fair and scientifically accurate to 
add a few instances of some of our dis- 
appointments—the sort of publications 
that often make a publishing office a 
minor sort of heartbreak house. 

We keep a little black book in which 
we record all our mistakes. It started 
out as a little book. Now it is a pretty 
big book. This was once described as a 
catalog of our “succés de fiascoes and 
flops d’éstime.” 

We can learn a great deal from these 
mistakes ; in one particular one I 
think you will be particularly interested. 
I had been greatly interested in the auto- 
biography of the Grand Duchess Marie. 
I was interested in her writing in the 
early days before she wrote for the 
Saturday Evening Post and was in touch 
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with her literary agent when magazine 
publication was arranged. I was quite 
enthusiastic about the manuscript. | 
brought it into the office, got a number 
of reports on it, and found that most of 
my colleagues were extremely negative 
on the whole proposition. 

They liked it. They thought it was 
well written, thought it was an interest- 
ing book, but they said there were too 
many Russian books, that there was a 
whole rush—no pun intended—of books 
in that field and the result was that they 
finally convinced me and also convinced 
the sales department and everybody else 
in the office that it would be a mistake to 
do that book. 

We turned it down, reluctantly but 
definitely. Viking Press took it and made 
a tremendous success of it. Now it is 
known in our office as “The education of 
a publisher.” 1 mentioned that not to be 
facetious, but, because we really learned 
a fundamental lesson from that experi- 
ence. When we analyzed that mistake 
into its component elements, we found 
that we didn’t pay attention sufficiently 
as we should have done to the inherent 
qualities of the manuscript, but rather to 
the field or classification in which it fell, 
and ever since then we have tried to 
avoid that sort of a mistake. 

We haven’t always succeeded, but we 
now deliberately try to think not of the 
classification but how good it is within 
that classification. It seems perfectly ob- 
vious that it is the intelligent way to con- 
sider a manuscript. However, the in- 
clination of people in sales conferences or 
publication conferences, and probably in 
library conferences, is to think im terms 
of the group or classification in which a 
particular thing falls and have a sort of 
fashion-cycle attitude and say that this 
season they are having too many books 
about inflation, too many books about 
Russia, or too many books about any 
other topic. We think it is terribly im 
portant to avoid the fallacy of falling 
into that trap. If you don’t, you suffer 
after a while from what I call “harden- 
ing of the categories,” a serious disease 
with the publisher. 

Speaking of errors, one of my favorite 
books has always been an essay by Sir 
Thomas Browne called ‘“Pseudodoxia 
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EK pidemica,” or vulgar errors, which on 
examination are found to be widely held 
and fallacious. Incidentally, | couldn't 
find a heading for that in any library 
classification system so | automatically 
decreed that it be 150.01. If this be bib 
liographical treason, make the most of it. 


Vulgar Errors About Publishing 


Well, under that heading I have com 
piled in a thoroly informal and unofficial 
way a list of the vulgar errors about pub 
lishing and its allied activities. With 
your permission, and if Dr. Williamson 
will forgive me again for repeating what 
he already knows, | will read what | call 
“some popular fallacies about the prac 
tice of publishing.” 

1. That publishing is purely a _ dilettant 


pursuit consisting chiefly of drinking tea with 


authors. The fact is that not even at so-called 
literary teas do publishers (or anybody els 
for that matter) drink tea 

2. That good books iuSt COME along The 


fact is, as I have already explained, that 
must go after them. 

3. That publishers spend most of their time 
just reading manuscripts. The fact is that they 
read only the winnowed best. If we tried 
read everything that came into 
small publishing office we would have 
nothing else. 
five thousand manuscripts a year and some of 
them, I can assure you, are extremely long 

4. That there is one definite reading pu 
The fact is that there are countless an 
lapping and variable and sometimes « 
reading publics. 


our extreme 


We get on an average of four t 


There is too much loose talk 
about what the public wants and about what 
the public will buy. First 
which public tt is 
5. That good reviews 
The fact is that good 
usually 


must find out 


you 
necessarily 
ways mean good sales. 
reviews never hurt, 

quently are entirely without effect. There ars 


help, and re 
I 


of course, some media, as you are awar 
from your 
which are of fundamental importance, like tl 
New York Times Book Review and the Satu 
day Review of Literature and the New Yor! 
Herald-Tribune Books section, but 


I have occasionally seen front-page revic 


own experience and 


the greatest enthusiasm that for one rea 
another didn’t help the sale of the book 

When you analyze that you find that in som 
cases those reviews tell the 


reader so much 
that the reader says, “Thank you; 
that’s one book I don’t need.” 

6. That advertising can automatically make 
a book a best seller l 


How lovely that would 
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be if true. You would just turn on the spigot 
and make a best seller. The fact is 
tive advertising can make a good seller a bet 


that effec 


mpaign—that is, an 


More LI 


ter one, but any given ca 
effort—may or 
quently a book is advertised 
best seller than the other way 
vertise a book because it 
like an Alice in Wonderland paradox, but it 1s 


frequently sound practice 


ucceed 


because 


may not 


around, To ad 
a best selle1 seems 


I remember one experience when a publisl 
was asked 
ing campaign on a book 
great deal. He thought a little bit and said, 
“Well, it hasn’t hurt a 

7. That publishers conspire to discourage 
new and unknown talent. The fact is that ju 


whether a certai 


f 
.™ 
x1 


the reverse is true. I guess it is equally tru 
that authors conspire to discourage new and 
unknown publishers. 


8. That publishers and authors ar 
fighting each other. I the old days, the 
legend ran that the rel: I ip between a 
publisher and the author was the 
between a knife and a throat. The fact is that 
most publishers are usually on _ the t 


+} th 
I 


friendly terms with their au 
9. That public preference runs in trace 


ycles, categort } end I 
have touched on. The fact is, altho there ar 
frequently evidences of h trends he 
] - +} byyts te ft] } os | ‘ 
long run the buyer war e book and 1 
classification. The best ( the book tha 
is perfect of its kind, bu e read bt 

the book and not the “kind.” 


10 That t vk clul re 
in America. The fact is that to an increasi 


degree the n bers « be clubs are 
the supplemental choice or re led 
books rather than the nels cl ct 
month. Now that is not a matte 

It is a simple statistica ind | I 
one of the most en ‘ thing 

terary horizo1 Memb e book 
are telling the book clubs just exact 
they want, not books arbitrarily determined | 
the Literary Guild or |} tl | F ( 


Month Club 
11 Here | am telli ou . et] , ‘ if 


you probably have al eT! 1 lons before | 
did. This is one of the most widely-held, most 
popular fallacies—that at least one 

every g 0d book 1s ( } every librar 


the country 

12. That only cheap, popular tr 
really become tremendous best ler , 
versely— 

13. That the best sellers are necessaril 
best books The 
can find books like The Art of Thinking, « 
The Story OF Philosot h o1 1/1] 
Western Front on the same best seller list wit 


fact that frequet 


Drarian 


it 1s a 
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Plemober 


Tarzan and the Apes, books of a totally diffe: 
ent literary quality. 

14. That attempted suppression or censor 
a book a best selle The 
ment usually is that this attempt will get a lot 
of publicity and the public will buy the banned 
book. The fact is that it usually has no effect 


bh naoPe 
up mare 


the other, as we found 
of Casanova’s Homecoming by Arthur Schnitz 


best sellers are for 
tten after the first season is over. The fa 
is, Pickwick Papers and Huckleberry Finn 


were spectacular successes from the first day 


5 That sensational 


lication and to this day still are 


some of the 
lacies about publishing. Nov 


Those are popular fal 
[ will sub 
will 


1 ‘ 
what 


to a few questions | 
make one ¢ xception. 


makes a best seller 


mit myself 
Don’t ask me 
I don’t know. 


FEWER FICTION READERS 


eland Public Library reports that 








1937 the percentage of fiction, 
idult and juvenile, loaned for home us¢ 
dropped to 46.5 per cent, as compared witl 
53.5 per cent ten years ago. Ana ig these 

( e library continues 
he relative increase in non-fiction was 
hiefly in the classes of Sociology, Science 
l Arts, Fine Arts and current Periodicals 
Che es indicate that our readers are com 
ng to t Library not only for recreational 
dit but also, more and more each year 


factual and practical information 
needed in working out their personal and 
problems, and in forming intelligen 
pinior n matters of public interest or civi 


i 

nportance The extent to which the Library 
can meet their needs is the measure of it 
succes r failure 


B lding 50,338 volumes during 1937, the 
Cleveland Public Library has raised its regu 
| toried collection to over two million 


umes, but even this great accumulati 


books is being found inadequate to meet the 

ever increasing demands for the latest output 
publishers. The report comments 

It is hardly to be expected that any publi 

ibrar can supply the current best sellers 

( quantity to satisfy all readers 

It is, | ever, highly desirable that it should 


le to purchase, in response to. the popu 
ar appeal, a reasonable num 
f those new books which have some lasting 
h, and to get them promptly while the 
nterest in them is wide spread. It is the func 
tion of the Library to provide the best books 


er OT 





copies 


for all purposes, for recreation, education and 
vocations; also for what is of supreme in 
portance, to furnish up-to-date informati 


on the many problems of our times 








Making the Most of Bulletin and Blackboards 


By Marjorie A. Blackistone * 


N the front wall behind the circulation 

desk in our library there are two celotex 
bulletin boards which are separated by a black- 
board. Each of these three units has a vertical 
dimension of 47 inches and is 39 inches wide. 
This space, which is redecorated every month 
and for special occasions, does much to 
brighten our otherwise rather somber-walled 
room. What follows is a descriptive calendar 
of our displays; perhaps other school libra- 
rians will find some ideas here that they may 
wish to borrow or to adapt to their own needs. 


September 1 


Fall scene and poetry 


A tree whose brightly colored leaves are 
being swept to the ground by a whirling fall 
wind and two children, books over back and 
under arm, on their way up-hill to a little 
school house form the picture on the black- 
board for the first days of September. Two 
sprays of oak leaves are placed at the corners 
of each bulletin board. A sheet of cardboard 
cut and painted to look like opened books is 
thumbtacked to the center of each bulletin 
board. A folded sheet of paper with a poem 
typed on either side of the fold is then pasted 
onto the cardboard. Poems suggested for 
these make-believe books are: 


Gilder: A song of early autumn 
Shelley: Autumn: a Dirge 
Dickinson: Indian Summer 
Keats: To autumn 


A display of poetry anthologies come in 
handily at this time if students are required to 


make anthologies in certain English courses as 
they are at our school. 


Some anthologies which may be displayed are: 


Auslander: Winged horse anthology 
Oxford book of English verse 
Palgrave: The golden treasury of song and lyric 


Stevenson: Home book of verse 
Untermeyer: Modern American and _ British 
poetry 


Van Doren: A junior anthology of world poetry 


See Sketch A 


September 15 
New Books 


Some of the new books which were ordered 
before school closed for the summer are ready 
for circulation by the middle of this month. 
Book jackets from ten of these books are ar- 
ranged on the bulletin boards which are headed 
with the signs “Reading with a purpose” and 
“Interesting new books.” The blackboard 


* Librarian, Roosevelt High School, Gary, Indiana. 


shows a teacher supervising a student’s work 
in a drawing class. At the top of the black- 
board the words “To Earn More, Learn More” 
are printed. This has proved a valuable means 
of advertising the new books which are dis- 
played on the main rack in the reading room. 


See Picture No. 1 





PICTURE NO. 1—SEPT. 15 
October 1 
Sports 
October brings thoughts of football, hockey, 


and other sports which keep students physically 
fit during the fall season. A boy kicking a 
football over a goal-post is drawn on the 
blackboard. Pictures of fall sports, cut from 
magazines are arranged at the top of two large 
sheets of paper (approximately, 18” x 22”.) 
Authors and titles of books in the library on 
sports are listed below the pictures. The com- 
pleted posters are then hung on the bulletin 
boards. Books which are listed on the posters 
are displayed on a table in the reading room. 
The following are included in the display: 


Frymir: Team sports for women 
Little: How to watch football 
Post: Selected recreational sports for girls and 


women 
Veenker: 
Warner: 
Withington: 


See Sketch B 


Basketbail for coaches and players 
Pop Warner’s book for boys 
Book of athletics 


October 15 

Hallowe'en 

An owl flying over the tops of houses and 
trees makes a colorful picture for the black- 
board and lends much to the spirit of Hal- 
lowe’en. Little witches, cats, owls, and pump- 
kins tacked in the corners of the bulletin 
boards which bear pictures copied from books 
on costumes and indoor parties create a sur- 
prising interest among even high school stu- 
dents. This is an ideal way to let visitors see 
that the library is not only a workshop but also 
a place which furnishes them with suggestions 
for wholesome fun as well. 
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SKETCH A—FALL 


SCENE 


AND POETRY—SEPTEMBER 1 
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SKETCH B 











SPORTS—OCTOBER 1 
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SKETCH C 


Books displayed are: 


Lester: Historic costume 

Sage: A study of costume 

Hartley: Medieval costume and life 
Haire: The American costume book 
Andrews: The complete book of parties 
Smith: Games and game leadership 


See Sketch C 


HALLOWE'EN 


OCTOBER 15 


November 1 


The month of books 

Usually our fall order of books is the largest 
order of the year. By November, all of our 
new books are ready for circulation. We dis- 
play our “wares” by placing six book jackets, 
backed with various colored construction 
paper, on each bulletin board and then stretch- 
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SKETCH D—THE MONTH 








OF BOOKS—NOVEMBER 1 

























































































SKETCH E—BOOKS 


ing a narrow blue, red, yellow, or green ribbon 
from the jacket to the identical book which is 
placed on a table directly in front of the bulle- 
tin and blackboards. The table is decorated 
with yellow crepe paper. A blackboard scen¢ 
which may accompany this display is a boy and 
girl sitting at a desk reading with many shelves 
of books behind them. Other new books are 
arranged on special shelves, book racks, and 
troughs about the library. 


See Sketch D 


Book Week ' 


Books and education 
A blue “horn of plenty” and a hand marked 
“Youth,” reaching for the fruit it contains, are 


1See also Wilson Bulletin, October 1937, p. 124 


DECEMBER 


AS GIFTS 


drawn on the blackboard. In the background 


of this picture, buildings which represent eacl 
of the departments in the school (e.g., music, 
science, art, etc.) may be seen. The heading 
reads “Within Your Grasp, Educational Op 
portunities.” * The left bulletin board has the 
word “Book” on it; the right, the word 
“Week.” The letters for these words are made 
by clipping the authors and titles of books 
from the back strips of book jackets, then fit 
ting and pasting them to letter patterns which 
may be cut out of plain typewriting paper 
Both words are then backed with blue and 
vellow construction paper and placed on the 
boards. In the upper left and lower right cor 
ners of the left bulletin board, whole book 


Picture for blackboard taken from National Edu 
cation Association material, Education Week, 1937 


"ok 
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write — nenliagoyerporarayr ~ 


entail 
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1] . 
low construe 


jackets, backed with blue and ye 
tion paper, are postered The right bulletin 
board is balanced by a similar arrangement o! 
book jackets in the uppet 
corners. 


right and lower left 


> 


\ 
See Picture No. 2 





PICTURE NO. 2—BOOK WEEK 


December 


A Christmas message 
The American Bible Associatior 


in 1935-36, a set of facsimiles of different vet 
sions of the Bible. These make attractive b 

letin board material \ picture of the Three 
Wise Men visiting the Christ Child is draw 
on the blackboard. (We copied our picture 
from When Jesus was born, by Walter Bow 


and used colored chalk crayons in order to 
obtain a more pleasing and cheerful result.) 
Magazines, pictures, and books pertainin ( 
the Christmas season at displayed on a table 


which is draped with green crepe paper and 
red garland and placed before the boards 
The following books are amor those in the 
display 
Boultins The beaut 
Gibs« I oldst I 
opposite | M 
: R 
L’Illu Al ) 
ally v od 
Schau Chris 
Riht | Ch t 
Van D bb flow 
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“HRISTMAS 


Another Christmas suggestion 


Books as gifts 

The blackboard scene shows a sleig 
with books being drawn by horses to a house 
surrounded by snow and evergreen trees. The 
board is topped with the words 


“p 1 5 
Books as 


Librarians, 


Jt 
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Gifts.” Posters used as bulletin board decora- 
tions are as follows: one, a picture of a howl 
ing wolf looking down in a valley and the 
poen “Old Winter,” by Thomas Noel; the 
other, a picture of children at play in the snow 
and the poem “Test ’Fore Christmas,” by Eu 
gene Field. Red and green garland is thumb 
tacked around the posters and small h 

leaves are placed in the corners of the bulletin 
boards. A display of Christmas stories is set 


up in the reading room 


LIBRARY SERVICI 


Advisory Committee 1 
Washington, D.C., has é 
of a staff study entitled Library 


ervi by Carleton B. Joeckel, professor of 
library science in the Graduate Library Schoo 
the University of Chicago 
ly includes a comprehensive discus 
n he problems of federal relation§ to 
libraries. Joeckel finds that “The problem of 
providing complete library service is essen- 
tially a rural problem. Forty million people, 


74 per cent of the total rural population of 


54,000,000 are without public libraries.” He 
concludes that “A system of permanent annual 
federal grants-in-aid to libraries is essential t 
he maintenance of an adequate nation-wide 
minimum of library service.” 

last February, 
the Advisory Committee on Education recom 


In its report to the President 
mended federal aid for rural library service, 

I it $2,000,000 a year and increasing 
to $6,000,000 a year. The findings and recom- 
ndations of the Committee were largely 
ed upon the study by Joeckel which is now 


It preparing the study, Dr Joeckel had the 


assistance of a special committee of the Amer- 
an Library Association 


4 ] 
protessionalis 


The uestion, “Why are not 
called to fill library executive positions 


was 
thi of a recent joint meeting of the 
Westchester and New York Groups of the 
Junior Members Round Table of the A.L.A. 

Two resolutions were introduced and passed 
by the assembly; one endorsing the principle of 
federal aid to libraries and urging the passage 
of the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher Bill (S.419, 
H.R.10340), and the other urging the passage 
of the Public Documents Bill (H.R.5471), 
which would make mandatory distribution to 
depository libraries of Senate and House ma 
terial not now available to them. 








An Inventory for Junior Librarians 


S an aid and stimulus to self-appraisal the 

Junior Members Round Table Committee 
for the Encouragement of Informal Study 
has prepared a series of questions which is 
printed below. The questions cover those 
phases of our work and activities which seem 
most closely related to professional growth 
and success. The Inventory contains no magic 
formula, but it is hoped that the honest and 
thoughtful consideration of the questions will 
stimulate young librarians to constructive 
planning and action. Self-analysis is only the 
first step, and one of doubtful value unless it 
is made the basis of that program of reading, 
recreation, etc. from which real benefits may 
be derived. 

The J.M.R.T. in appointing the Committee 
on Informal Study and the Committee in pre- 
paring this Inventory emphasizes its belief 
that in-service education is a problem of vital 
importance both to junior librarians as in- 
dividuals and to junior librarians as a group. 
Since so few librarians continue formal edu- 
cation after entrance into library work or 
after graduation from library school, informal 
study would seem to be the best plan for 
making appreciable additions to their subject 
knowledge. Personal inventory is one method 
of approach to this problem, and an approach 
in which many young librarians have already 
expressed an interest. 

Of course, the use of the Inventory is en- 
tirely an individual matter, but we suggest 
that groups may be interested in sponsoring 
its use by their members. Separate reprints 
of the Inventory may be obtained by writing 
to Miss Irene Fetty, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames, Iowa. 

This Inventory was prepared by 


Gilbert A. Cam, New York Public Library 

Helen Crawford, Iowa State College Library 

John C. Settelmayer, Hibbing Junior College Li- 
brar 

Irene 
Library 

Jean Vestal, East Cleveland Public Library 


E. Varney, Fort Atkinson, Wisc., Public 


Helen Focke, Cleveland Public Library, Past 
chairman 

Irene Fetty, Iowa State College Library, Chair- 
man 


The Committee wishes to acknowledge its 
debt to the Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development for the use of the Per- 
sonal Appraisal Blank for Junior Engineers as 
a model in the preparation of the Inventory 
for Librarians. 


TRAITS 


For lists of traits suggested for librarians, 
consult the following references: 


Cuarters, W. W. The personality of the circulation 
librarian. In Flexner, J. M. Circulation work in 
public libraries, p. 274-293. American Library As- 


Howe, H. E. 
Kaiser, J. B. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR LIBRARIANSHIP. 


wn 


sociation, Chicago, 1927. (See also other volumes 
of the Library Curriculum Studies of the A.L.A.) 
The qualities of a good cataloger. Li- 
brary Journal 49:361-366, 1924. 

A library personnel efficiency 
blank. School and Society 24:674-677, 1926. 
Wilson Bulletin 
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11:250-252, 1936. 


In which traits, desirable for library work, 
am I strongest? 


Am I doing the type of library work in 
which these traits are most necessary? 


In which traits, desirable for library work, 
am I weakest? 


Am I doing the type of library work in 
which these traits are least necessary? 


Am I particularly fitted for work with the 
public? work with the special classes? 
work with special subject matter’ work in 
technicai routines? etc.? 


Do I prefer work requiring attention t 
detail? work involving the formulation of 
plans? work involving supervision of 
others? work under supervision? 


Can I handle peak loads of work without 
irritation? 
Am I doing work where this is necessary? 


Do I have any physical or emotional 
shortcomings which lower my efficiency? 


Am I satisfied that I am doing the type 
of library work for which I am tempera- 
mentally fitted ? 

Am I able to take criticism and profit by 
it? 

Would I be willing to discuss my traits 
with a superior whose judgment | trust? 


PRESENT POSITION 


In which type of library am I now work 
ing? in which department? 


What are the specific duties of my present 
position ? 


What are my individual responsibilities in 
the library? 
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Have my responsibilities increased, de 
creased, or remained the same since com- 


ing to this position? 


What subject knowledge does my position 
require? what knowledge of library tech 
nique? what knowledge of languages? 


Of which subjects do I have enough 


knowledge to be of definite value to me 
in my present positio 

Do I have subject knowledge which I do 
not use in my present position but which 
[ might use in other types of library 
work? 

What specific knowledge should I acquire 


to meet the demands of my position? 


What are the best methods by which I 
? 


can gain this knowledge: 


library did my 
which 


For work in which type of 
library training prepare me? for 


type of work? 


1 


For which type of library work does my 
previous library experience best fit me? 
my non-library experience! 


Am |] 
may have gained from my home, my as 
sociates, or my community? 


capitalizing on knowledge which I 


Am I handicapped by my inability to ex 
press myself clearly and forcefully (1) in 


speaking (2) in writing? 


Do I do my 
thoroly? 


regular work promptly and 


' 
in the 


What improvements have I 


made 
routine of the work of my ¢ 


position? 


What improvements in the general work 
of the library have I suggested? 


Am I satisfied with the quality of work 
that I am doing? are my superiors? 
Have | 


methods of improving my work? 


consulted with my superiors on 


RELATION OF POSITION TO STAFF 


l, 


To whom am I directly responsible for 
the conduct of my work? 
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Who is directly responsible to me? 


What is the relationship of my position to 
other departments of the library? 


How friendly are the relations between 
my superiors and me? 


Is there a feeling of confidence between 
my superiors and me? 


What steps could I take to improve our 
relations ? 


What, if any, difficulties arise from my 
lack of understanding of my responsibili- 
ties, my failure to do good work, incom- 
patibility, or other factor in the 


situation ? 


some 


Is there friendliness and mutual 
between my subordinates and me? 


respect 


Are my instructions to them always clear 
and complete? 


Do I supervise properly to make sure that 
those instructions are understood and at 
the same time do I avoid unnecessary in- 
terference in the execution of my orders? 


Do I insist upon good work from my sub- 
ordinates and do I give proper credit for 
work well done? 


How friendly and cooperative are my re- 
lations with my associates? 


What efforts do I make to promote har- 
mony among the members of the staff? 


CONTACT WITH PUBLIC 


Do I attempt to make every contact with 
the public increase its confidence in and 
good will towards the library? 

Of which community (faculty) groups am 
I a member? in which am I active? 


Do I contact a representative group of my 
clients thru these organizations? 


How do I continue to make new con- 


tacts 


From the standpoint of my personal de- 
velopment and from that of establishing 
pleasant relations with my clients, which 
other organizations should I join? 


PROMOTION 


Considering that I have been in library 
work —— years, am I as far advanced as 
I could reasonably expect to be? 
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Has each of my changes of position been 
a promotion ? 

Have my increases in salary been an ade 
quate indication of my improved perform 
ance of work? 

Am I satisfied to continue indefinitely on 
the level of my present position? 

What are my immediate prospects fot 
promotion? for salary increase: 

What have I done in the past three years, 


besides satisfactory performance of m) 
work, that could be presented as evidence 
that | salary in 


creaser 


deserve promotion or 


What specific knowledge could I acquire 
or what activities could I take part in that 
would better prepare me for promotion? 


What are the elements of my 


position that I do not like? 


present 


Do I really want promotion in this library 
or would I prefer a position in anothe1 
library ? 

To which type of position do I wish to be 
promoted? 

If it appears that I am to remain on the 
level of my present position, how can | 
learn to do my work to the best of my 
ability and to be contented with it? 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Of which library groups—national, state, 
and local—am I a member? 


How many meetings of each have I at 


tended to the last five years? 

What part have I taken on the programs? 
Have I served as an officer or committe: 
member for any of these groups? 

To which additional organizations should 
I belong? 


Have I published any articles? reviews? 
letters? 


Which library periodicals do I read? 


What are the five books on library science 
which I have read most recently? 


Am I able to discuss intelligently adult 
education, microfilm, federal aid to libra 
ries, union catalogs, and other new devel- 


opments in the library field? 
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On which subjects, other than library sc! 
ence, useful in my work, have I 
books and periodical articles during the 


read 


past year? 


What are my opportunities for acquiring 
professional knowledge within my library, 
e.g., staff meetings, free time for study, 
routing of periodicals, etc? 

To what extent are important publications 
available to me for 


on library science 


study? 
Where can I borrow the pt 
which are not available in my | 


Have I taken full advantage of opport 
nities to attend lectures, concerts, forums, 
etc. ? 
To what extent have I broadened m 
knowledge thru travel? 
Have I visited other libraries for the put 


pose of learning better methods of work? 


PROGRAM OF DEVELOPMENT 


basis of this inventory, what pro 


gram of informal study and personal develop 
ment should I now undertake (a) to better fit 


myself for my 


pare 


present position, (b) to pr 


myself for promotion, and ( t 


crease my qualifications for the type of pos 


tion 


l. 


tN 


H 


ginning library 


which I should like eventually to hav 


Systematic reading 


Professional activities 


Community activities 


Modification of personal traits 


Recreation and physical development 


Other 


ave I taken any formal courses since be 


work? since graduation from 


library school ? 


Do I plan to continue my formal education? 


When: 


Would further study be in a special subject 
field? in library science? 
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{Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


Annual Garden Report 


ee by an almost Chinese passion for 
correcting nature, I began the summer ex 
plosively, devoting all my spare hours to I vel 
ing the elevations in the upper garden and 
+} 


; , 
elevating the level 


antediluvian rocks with my bare hands out 


‘ lower, tear 


of the ground and rolling them 01 to the 
pool where I stuffed myrtle and wild fert 
in the crevices, cleaning and deepening the 
channel of the brook that brings me prim 
roses in the spring, cardinal flower now, and 


mint and mosquitoes all summer long | 
weeded and hoed and raked and swung the 
scythe, in the satisfying rhythm of that an 
cestral labor of the field, down the long 
meadow grass. I planted, and transplanted, 
and grafted, and pruned. It was a fine and 


pretty passion while it lasted. Not one insect 


would live upon my leaves, I vowed, as I laid 
in my precautionary arsenal of colloidal lead 
arsenate, tobacco dust, powdered sulphur, 
Bordeaux mixture, rotenone spray, Triogen, 
and Smack 

But soon it was St. Swithin’s day, nasty 
and wet, and afterwards the rains never 
ceased, and my spirit grew slightly mildewed, 
along with the contents of the breadbox. The 
proofs came, in every mail, of a new book 
being readied for publication, and even when 
the sun diffidently consented to shine I found 
practically no time for dibbling and dabbling 
} 


The weeds pushed up above the flowers; the 


flowers grew pale and long-legged, weakly 
struggling to show their heads; and the 
little winged beasts came, with Oriental glee, 
and chewed their heads right off. The rabbits 


cultivated a taste for phlox, and the vegetable- 
sated woodchucks from three counties came 
in droves to riot among my lilies, annihilating 


them. Meanwhile my multitudinous packages 


of insecticide lay unopened on their shelf in 
the tool-houss The crab-grass seized pos 


When callers came, | 
whisked them into the house as fast as |] 


session of my lawn. 
could lest they witness the desolation and 
the rank shame of my garden, which I had al 
ways prided myself to tend dutifully with my 
own hands 

In the end I gave up and summoned a red 
faced lad from the uplands, recommended as 


a “willing worker.” 


“Can I trust you,” I asked, “to tell the 
difference between a weed and a flower?” 

“Sure,” said Nicholas, with easy 
“Weeds got hairs.” 

Such faith in the simple logic of nature was 


assurance 


too transcendent for me to challenge 
“Re careful.” I warned, “and let me know 
if you're in doubt.” 
Indoors I sat at my desk reading proofs 
till tl dav was almost done Then | went 
wut and said, “Nicholas, how are you getting 


Fine,” he replied 
‘ine indeed! My garde waS most cCare- 
’ 


fully, elegantly, and conscientiously despoiled 


of its plantings, every vestige removed of 


carnation and chrysanthemum and sage and 
columbine and chinese lantern and sweet wil 
liam and maltese cross and spiderwort and 
balsam, and even, down in the shrubbery 


garden below the evergreens, my butterfly 
bushes and quince and bridal wreath and the 
new giant blueberries, all done for, massacred, 
elaborately ripped from the sustaining earth 

What remained, ubiquitous and triumphant, 
sticking out of the denuded ground was a 


loosely sprawling plant with little orang 


“Pretty, ain’t it?” remarked Nicholas, lean- 
ing masterfully on his hoe 


“Its beauty, Nicholas,” I said, “breaks my 
T 


heart. No more expensive flower grows 1n 
any garden. Here,” I added, yanking a full 
dozen up—‘“here’s a bouquet for you to take 


home And take them home fast, for they 
die all of a sudden!” 

Nicholas, I have been told, considers me a 
person of eccentric and incalculable behavior 
At least so runs the rumor of the countryside 
You see, I never explained to him that th 
ant he had so patiently, so persistently, and, 
[ must admit, so successfu 


) 
lly res ued was 


jewel weed. 


Cooperative Book Buying 


Some of you, no doubt, will recall the dis- 
cussion in these columns last spring on the 


feasibility of establishing some kind of co 


operative book buying club tOr libraries 


Evidently the idea was in the air ready to he 
seized and acted on, for I learn that it is 
buy their books 


cooperatively thru the recently organized Co 


now possible for libraries t 


operative Book Club, Inc. 118 East 28th 
Street, New York City. This is a true co 


operative, organized on the Rochdale prin- 
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ciples, not for profit, and including on its 
National Advisory Council four prominent 
librarians—Jennie M. Flexner, Bess McCrea, 
Mary U. Rothrock, and Charles E. Rush. A 
Temporary Library Committee that has been 
set up in order to establish a companion Li- 
brary Cooperative consists of Nora Bateson, 
Mrs. Phyllis Blood, Gerritt E. Fielstra, Jen- 
nie M. Flexner, Gretchen Garrison, Charles 
Gosnell, Gerald D. McDonald, Mrs. G. Mere- 
dith, and Sarah T. Turner. 

According to a bulletin from this library 
committee, “the chief problem faced by le 
braries today is that most common of modern 
ills: budget trouble. There is simply not 
enough money available to buy all the books 
people want to read. 

“Comparatively little can be done to in- 
crease sufficiently the library’s income. Taxes 
must be kept low. Other civic expenses take 
precedence over library allotments. Only a 
limited appropriation is available to serve the 
unlimited book needs of the community. 

“Much can be done, however, toward in- 
creasing the purchasing power of the book 
budget. While librarians have come closer 
than ever before to their ideal of providing 
the best reading for the largest number, it 
has not always been at the least cost. 

“Buying from the best sources available, a 
few large libraries get discounts of 28 to 30 
per cent. Many manage to get 25. But a 
large number are forced to be content with 
20 per cent, while others, because their in- 
dividual budgets are not large enough to 
command the respect of jobbers, must accept 
even smaller discounts. 

“Yet the book jobbers depend on even the 
smallest of these libraries to help make up 
the volume that enables them to get discounts 
of 46 to 50 per cent from the publishers. 
Which leads to the pertinent question: 

“Could not the libraries pool their buying 
power thru their own purchasing organiza- 
tion, and receive these very much larger dis- 
counts for themselves?” 

The Cooperative Book Club estimates that 
if as few as forty libraries, each with as 
little as $750 a year to spend, pool their com- 
bined resources of $30,000 in a cooperative 
purchasing association, they can be assured 
of a total saving of 28.75 per cent off the list 
price after all expenses; two hundred li- 
braries, with average annual budgets of $1200, 
can save 32.5 per cent, and so on up. 

A few small libraries are already being 
served by The Cooperative Book Club in its 
own name. As soon as enough libraries in- 
dicate their readiness to join, The Library 
Cooperative will begin to function. 


Librarians, 


September 1938 


A Work of Collaboration 


John Van Male, a graduate of Denver Uni- 
versity Library School and now Director of 
the Bible Centre in Denver, recently sent the 
following author card to his friends on the 
birth of a son: 





920.2 VanMale, Mrs. Kathleen (Robin 
son ) 

Nicholas Robinson VanMale, 
by Kay and John VanMale, ed. 
by E. L. Harvey, M.D. Denver 
Colo., Presbyterian hospital, 1938 

6 lb., 14%40z. frontis. (port.) 
2linc. (Family life series, no.2) 

“Copyright May 21, 1938” 

1. Van Male, Nicholas Rob- 
inson, 1938-. 

I. VanMale, John, joint author 
II. Harvey, E. L. editor. 











Bill H.R. 10442 


A bill, introduced at the close of the last 
session of Congress by Representative Caro- 
line O’Day, as an amendment to the Social 
Security Act, provides for the removal of 
those portions of the Act which exclude pro- 
fessional workers in private non-profit in- 
stitutions (such as teachers, librarians, social 
workers, and medical employees) from the 
benefits of the Social Security Act. There 
seems to be no sensible reason why these 
workers should be denied the same protection 
that is being granted to others. 

Representative O’Day’s bill was referred to 
the Ways and Means Committee. Those in- 
terested in having the bill brought out of 
committee with favorable recommendation are 
urged to write to Representative Robert L. 
Doughton, Chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


Where, O Where? 


“Disappointed” writes: 

“In one of our large and most civilized cities, a 
list was drawn up recently of persons of recognized 
standing in the community who might lend their 
names as sponsors of a proposed bookshop and cul 
tural center for liberal ideas. It was desired—with 
obvious appropriateness—to include the local refer 
ence library, one of the greatest in the world, among 
the institutions in the group. You can imagine the 
dismay of the civic committee when it was found that 
among the dozen of department heads on the staff not 
one was known to be interested in progressive ideas 
in literature, art, or economics. Is this a typical situ 
ation?” 

Is it? 

a oe ee 
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“Knou ledge 15 of two 
kinds. We know a sub- 
ject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find it.” 

Samuel Johnson 


To All Those Who Have Written 


F the summer were not already the busiest 

time of the year for me I could spend it 
pleasantly acknowledging all the letters that 
have come in about this department. Mostly 
these letters are in praise of the idea in gen- 
eral. Many are still commenting on the con- 
test, about which a word will be said further 
down. Others deal with “Fugitives.” Already 
I have two different answers to one question, 
and apparently both are supported by irrefut- 
able evidence. All of which goes to prove 
that the “hunch” Mr. Kunitz and I had on the 
need for this department is substantiated. And 
this paragraph contains my thanks to all those 
who have written and to many others who 
expressed an interest in “Current Reference 
300ks” at Kansas City. 


About the Contest 


There is no doubt it will be repeated. Too 
many requests for another have come in. But 
the rules will be modified and strengthened. 
The most important change will be elimination 
of yearbooks from consideration. New refer- 
ence books and new editions of old standards 
will be considered. Following the award of 
the 1938 prize the first annual list of Selected 
Reference Books for 1938 will be issued. 


Fugitives 


Are reference questions still unanswered in 
the library where they were asked. If you 
can answer them please send the citation to 
this department. If you have Fugitives of 
your own send them in for others to answer. 


Answered 
2. (My °38) “ altk he wording varies slightly 
2. My . altho the wording varies slightly 
I’m submitting the following: 


_ “Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but 
wn rising every time we fall.—Confucius. This quo- 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


6. 


2LY LA 


A monthly review of non- 














subscription publications 


The judgments expressed 

are independent of The 
Wilson Company 
nications should be addressed, 
Louis Shores, Peabody Library 


School, Nashville, Tenn 


Commu- 


tation appeared in The Christian Science Monitor, 
Tuesday, March 1, 1938 on page 13, in the section 
entitled Quotations for Today.’—Mary Louise 
Reichert, Reference Librarian, Public Library, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

(Je ’38) Editor of the New Eclectic Magazine in 

1868 was W. H. Bidwell 

Answered by Elizabeth Hickenlooper, Public li- 
brary, Los Angeles, Calif., Bertie L. Sowell, Refer- 
ence Librarian, Tuskegee Institute; Reference Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Haverhill, Mass.; Marion 
Herbert, Librarian, Barre Library Association, 
Barre, Mass.; Vera Graham, Reference Librarian, 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(Miss Herbert writes ‘“‘We have a complete set of 
the Eclectic Magazine bound in three-quarters black 
calf and stamped in gold, excellent condition, which 
we would like to sell. The period covered is 1850 
1887.” Please note, Mr. Neumberg!) 

Florence E. Birks, Reference Dept., City Library 
Association, Springfield, Mass., offers a different 
answer: “William Hand Browne was the editor. 
See “Chronicles of Baltimore’’ by Col. J. T. Scharf 
p. 102 and article on Mr. Browne in “National 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, v. 11, p. 233. 
Dict. of Amer. Biog. p. 170 states that he was 
co-editor with Laurence Turnbull.’ 


Unanswered 
(My °’38) Who is the author of these lines: 
Trudge on with hearts elate 
And feet with courage shod 
For that which men call fate 
Is the handiwork of God! 


(Je ’38) “Something about Florence S. Roberts, 
who she is and where she lives. Her poem 
“Farewell to Su-Lin” appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune, A Line O’Type or Two, edited by June 
Provines, on April 5. Neither Miss Provines nor 
Miss Mildred Burke of the Chicago Tribune Li- 
brary were able to furnish us with this infor 
mation.”’ 


New 


From Estella Wolf, Reference Librarian, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, comes this let 
ter: 

“It is very gratifying to know that there is a 
place where one can send queries that are difficult 
to locate. May I submit the request for the au- 
thor of this statement: ‘Everything contains within 
itself the seed of its own destruction.’ I have sent 
the request to Notes and Queries, New York Times, 
300k Review Section. “3 
From Sallie Leuer, Assistant Librarian, Loyola 


University, New Orleans, La.: “Wanted a list of 
foreigners who participated in the Revolutionary 
War.” 
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41. Britannica Annual 


1938 BRITANNICA BooK OF THE YEAR, a rec- 
ord of the march of events of 1937, prepared 
under the editorial direction of Franklin H. 
Hooper, Editor of Encyclopedia Britannica, 


and Walter Yust, Associate Editor Chi- 
cago, Encyclopedia Britannica, inc. c1938. 
749p. $10 
Scope: A summary of the year’s events 
Arranged: Alphabetically by topic, cross references, 
index. 


Four of the five first choice encyclopedias 
now publish yearbook supplements. Britan- 


nica, the newest of the four, is easily the 
fullest and most readable. A comparison with 
its two chief rivals, 7he Americana annual, 


1938, and The New international yearbook fo1 
1937, reveals the greatest number of topics in 
the Britannica. 

But what is even more apparent is the dif- 
ference in appearance. The Britannica volume 


looks very much like an issue of Life, from 
which it has borrowed 200 pictures. Page 
make up, type, headings, all say that a new 


day for yearbooks has arrived. 

Perhaps the most significant 
events of the year are associated with Spain 
and China. In the Britannica there are both 
good photographs and readable accounts of 
the two wars. The articles are for the most 
part readable, straightforward accounts, alth« 
they frequently do not harmonize with the 
stream-line effect created by the “bled” pic 
tures. Almost all articles are signed and in 
most cases by authorities of unquestioned pre 
eminence in the field. Short, well-selected bib 
liographies follow the articles. 

The arrangement 
Americana and Britannica patterns. 
cross references, both of the “see” and 
also” variety are provided. In addition, there 
is a unique index. Black type entries with 
no paging refer to headings found in their 
alphabetical article place. Under these head- 
ings light type headings are indented which 
refer to articles elsewhere that are related. 
Other light type headings in the regular alpha- 
betic sequence give page reference to articles 
containing material on the topic. A 1938 cal- 
endar, 1937 Calendar of events, and list of 
contributors precede the alphabetical articles. 

Altho the price is higher than that of the 
other yearbooks there is no question that the 
sritannica book of the year offers the most 
yearbook now on the market. It is indeed 
an improvement on The World today which 
it displaces. 


international 


between the 
Plenty of 
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School Readers Index 


INDEx TO REApERS. Compiled by 
Chicago, A.L.A., 1938. 192p. $1.80 


42. 


SUBJECT 
Ek 1 se R ue, 


Librarians, September 1938 


different subj« 
third grad 


4,000 citations on 1,000 
285 readers through the 


Scope: 
found in 
with SURE 


, 
readers indexed yn 
alphabetic ubject 


followed by 


List of 


purchase 


Arranged: 
tor hrst 
index. 


The makeshift indexes on cards and in not 
books that elementary school teachers and 


brarians have been keeping individually will 
attest the need for this important referen 
tool. Buried in the hundreds of readers that 


are adopted by various school systen 
stories, essays, materials for nearly every 
riculum unit. This /udex provides ready a 
cess to the contents of these readers 

Under specific headings page reierences are 
made to contributing readers, and the grad 
difficulty is These topics include 
various play activities, home life, 
science, arithmetic, stories and poetry for « 


indicated 
pe ts, 
casions, geography, dust storms, 
just to list a few at random 


The selection of readers, in general, ap] 
to be good. A check with three recent state 
courses of study, Tennessee 1936-41, Texas 


1935, and Virginia, 1937, shows 


in Cours 

Course of of study 

Study and in Ru 
Tennessee . 16 
Texas en 2 
Virginia ; 64 


Striking omissions are Iriendly hour 1 
ers (American Book Co.), Curriculum » 
(Bobbs-Merrill), Child activity reade? 

A buying guide is provided for the 


tary school library in the check list. Twenty 
readers are double-starred for first purchas« 
and 45 others are single-starred for seco 
purchase. Already teachers and librarians ar 
anxiously awaiting the index to readers 


intermediate grades, which we underst 


to follow shortly. 


43. The World War 


THI 
presenting documents from government 
ives and other authoritative 
line 


SouRCE RECORDS OF GREAT WAR 


SOUTCES, 


narratives, indices, chronologies, 


courses of reading on sociological movement 


and individual national activities: editor 
chief Charles F. Horne: directing editor Wal 
ter F. Austin Boston, Mass.., Stuart 


Copley Press, c1923. 7v. $19.70 
Scope: Outlines, comments, official docun 
scriptions by eye witnesses 

Arranged: v. 1, 


causes; v. 2, 1914; v. 3, 1 


v. 4, 1916; y , 1917; v. 6, 1918; y 
summary, statistics, index 
There is only one reason for reviewing this 
already well-known set of books—the attrac 


F 
tive price. Nevertheless, I stayed up most of 
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one night re-reading the dramatic incidents of cieties N.Y., Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1938 


the great war so vividly presented in these 993p. $7.50 

ry | “ : . ° . 
volumes The whole tragic affair with its be: a review of the year’s events 
strategies, victories, defeats, and in all its { nged: classified, with index 


horror lived again, prophetically pointing to — ie 
The current volume does not vary greatly in 


the futurs Even General Maurice’s uncon : 

: | 2 not ended form and scope from previous issues. Its au 
vincing assurance that the wa Vas ne naed : 
' leadia. Meel nto the heliet thority backed by American learned societies 
oo soon lends littl nviction to tl : 


. and enhanced by a good selection of strong 
that Germany may not try again ; mi 
; contributors remains as high as ever. Its read 


\side from th War itself this set has un ability is due not only to the character of the 
limited reference possibilities In mj — rousing events of the past year but to the edi 
cent experience I ha lb sagt +2 G upon © torial policy of presenting even specialized 
provide comparative Allied and German statis material in simple, understandable language 
tics that can nowhere be answered ere eae \n indispensable continuation for every type 
pactly than in the last lume of this set. At of referents Mieare. 
the price this work is now ffered even the , 
smallest library can not afford to | ithout it. 


16. American Composers 


44, Whos Who in Young America COMPOSERS IN \MERICA; —_ biographical 
. sketches of living composers with a record 


\MER ’s Younc M the official Who’s of their works, 1912-1937. N.Y., Macmillan, 


who among the young men f the nation; 1938 270p $3.50 

volume 3, 1938-39 Du ard Howes, Editor ities ok Sk eamaniaen: shee. tae 

Los Angeles, Calif., American Publications, ! e America their home 
inc., 1938. 655p. $10 ranged: Alphabetically by composer. For each 
poser biographical sketch and compositions 

Over 6,500 | I young men under ified; supplementary list of composers 

irray Alphabetically, and preceded | eful This is a development of the material pre- 
re ; ren mga ers Te pared by the author with the assistance of the 
Juilliard Foundation for the United States 
Durward Howes is turning out two vigorous Section of the International Society for Con 
biographical dictionaries that are increasingly temporary Music in 1920, at:d again in 1932 
finding their way into American libraries and Altho the author’s preface indicates a liberal 
homes. Each year he has selected the ten out attitude on the question of what is good music 
standing young men and for 1937 he nomi- and the main list includes George Gershwin 
nates: Edgar Bergen, Donald Budge, Thomas and Aaron Copland, there is no inclination to 
Dewey, William O. Douglas, Howard Hughes, include popular song writers like Irving Ber- 
Robert Hutchins, Franklin M. Kreml, Ernest lin. In the list of two hundred are names 
O. Lawrence, Roswell P. Rosengren, John about which questions might be asked daily by 
Steinbeck musicians and by audiences. Ernest Bloch, 
The volume itself is well-edited. In addi Felix Borowski, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
on to the compact biographical sketches ther: R. Nathaniel Dett, Henry Holden Huss, Leo 
are tables showing age distribution, birthplace Ornstein, Sigismund Stojowski, Deems Tay 
ind residence, marital status, education. occu lor, to mention just a few From this selec 


pation (there are 107 librarians represented), tion it 1s apparent that “American” has been 


generally. The fact that Stojowski, 


war, chur h, politics, organizations, hobbies definex 


and recreations A list of “unusual hobbies” for example, has earned a reputation as an 

includes everything from “arguing the millen outst anding New York piano teacher has won 

ium” to “r iding the Vorld almanac.” for him re enition as an American composer 
Thave ls. @ decided olace for. beth Amseiien’ VU thi n its stz — limitations this should 

young men and Amertcan women in the li prove a useful reference tool 

brary to supplement Ih who in America, ————- 

to which the first two should be regular feed 


ers. LIBRARIANS’ HOBBIES 


; Libraries have frequently made displays of the 
4. Record ot Progress hobbies of their patrons, but the Bridgeport, Conn., 
é Public Library recently gave an original publicity 


nee ; twist to the subject ; ee ¢ a 
Tut AmeRICAN YEARBOOK: a re oe : ubject by publicly exhibi oe the hobbie 
. aaa of staff members. A wide variety of hobbies—ranging 

vents rroore . - 102 : P i] - . : . 
events and progress year 1937; « ditor William from ting minerals, handkerchiefs, theatre pro 
M. Schuyler; general editor Albert Bushnell grams, and antique glass to photography and modeling 
Hart: edited with the co yperation of a super- in clay—was put on display. Strangely enough, none 


: ; of the hobbies seem to have had : thing ] ; 
er te ‘ é ‘ ave had anything to do with 
VISOTry board representing national learned SO- books! 











Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





THE CROW’S NEST 





(The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their 


colleagues in popularizing library services, and by 
criticism and suggestion to help raise the level of 
effectiveness of this increasingly important phase of 
library activity. Librarians are invited to send articles, 


copies of publicity material, descriptions and photo- 
graphs of exhibits, booklists, annual reports, etc. to 
the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,” Guy R. Lyle, Libra- 
rian, Woman’s College of the University of North 


Carolina, Greensboro, N.C.] 


O call attention to the library’s share in 

community services, to demonstrate to 
taxpayers how part of its funds are spent, to 
introduce library services to newcomers, to ex- 
plain its services to those already using it, 
to remind others of its existence—these are 
the aims, essayed and accomplished, in the ex- 
hibit described in the following contribution 
from Florence Boochever, publicity assistant 
in the Albany Public Library. 


THe ALBANY Pustic Liprary AT THE 
PROSPERITY EXPOSITION 


“Two free booths were assigned to the 
Albany Public Library at a Prosperity Exposi- 
tion, sponsored by the City Club of Albany, 
and held in the State Armory, week of April 
4-9. One depicted a library scene, the other, a 
home reading room. The appeal thruout was 
twofold: (1) to the exhibitors, or business 
men; (2) to the visitors, or consumers. 


“The approach in our posters was thru busi- 
ness to the family. The plainly lettered cap- 
tion, “Boy Meets Book,” attracted attention to 
a photograph of a young man taking out 
books from the business branch of the Albany 
Public Library. This was flanked by one pre- 
ceding headed “Boy Wants Job,” which de- 
picted the same young man entering the State 
Employment Office; and followed by a third 
poster showing the young man at work at a 
comptometer, caption reading “Boy Gets Job.” 

“Beneath these posters was one headed “For 
the Boy Grown Older,” and listed underneath: 
“Book Lists, “Reading Courses,” “Reference 
Tools”; and another, headed “For the Fam- 
ily,” and underneath: “Work with Children,” 
“Reading for Enjoyment,” “Parent Educa- 
tion.” Bright blue lettering on light orange 
background made a gay splash of color against 
the blue curtains which decorated the booth. 


“Two library tables covered with blue blot- 
ters carried three groups of books enclosed in 





| 
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orange book ends and one traveling library 
Since it was possible to exhibit only a 
selection from the library’s book collections, 
we chose: some children’s titles; some 
for young people; and adult books, 
represented by business books and by books 
for parents, these shown in the sort of case in 
which they go out to study groups. Small 
signs in blue on orange, appropriately ar 
ranged, carried the messages: 








11 
smaii 
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DOOKS 


some 


“CHILDREN’S BOOKS on all subjects ar: 


branches. Librarians are ready to helj I 
purchases for a child’s home library.’ 

“YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING 
between teen ages.” 

“BUSINESS BOOKS for the busi: 
woman.”’ 

“TRAVELING LIBRARIES in locked ca are 
lent to group members by an acting librarian.” 


“PARENTS and those concerned with children find 


books on child care and family relationships 
branches. For group study, collections of books may 
be borrowed by special arrangement.” 

“Material for distribution placed in front of 


the books were: a new folder explaining the 
rules of the library, headed “Welcome to the 
Albany Public Library,” and showing people 
of all ages crowding around a huge book; a 
special issue of The Bridge on the cover of 
which was a line drawing of a clock with 
message, “Reading round the Clock.” 

“Also to be taken were lists for parents and 
on business, and a small flyer used at the li- 
brary headed “Do You Read with a Reason?” 
This lists reading courses available at the li- 
brary. The A.L.A. “Lasting Satisfactions” 
was also at hand. 

“A wall paper of book jackets for the home 
reading scene represented new adult books on 
all subjects. Orange strips blue-lettered, ar- 
ranged in jagged lines, bore the headings: 
BIOGRAPHY, ART, SCIENCE, RELIGION, HISTORY, 
ECONOMICS, HUMOR, TECHNICAL, BUSINESS, LIT- 
ERATURE, MUSIC, HOBBIES. Comfortable chairs 
about a wicker table on which were business 
magazines and folders of interest to parents, 
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PROSPERITY EXPOSITION: THE 
“for examination only,” formed a haven for 
tired visitors who sank into them gratefully, 
and incidentally, looked at library literature 
and book jackets. A scrapbook from the chil- 
dren’s department in which were pasted jack- 
ets of new books for children proved of in- 
terest to many.” 


September Hunch for College 
Librarians 


In spite of its rather dowdy appearance, it 
pleases the faculty more than most things you 
place in their hands. It is a source of pride 
to the librarian, a friendly guide and spur to 
the teacher. It appeals to the practical nature 
of busy Deans; it is perennially being re 
discovered by the college president called upon 
to talk to librarians. We refer, of 
course, to the list of new books added to the 
college library. 

One of our basic problems, which we never 
mention, is keeping track of the books we buy. 
The library book list is simply a device to help 
us out of the dilemma. It keeps the reader 
posted on what books have been added and 
helps him to locate them. It groups books in 
such a way that the teacher knows what is 
appearing in other fields as well as his own. 
It is, in brief, a sound, sensible way of publi- 
cizing the library’s stock in trade—books. 

While the demand for the book list comes 
from the faculty, the thing that keeps it alive 
(as Donald Coney neatly puts it) is the libra- 
rian’s ambition to have a regular channel of 
communication with the faculty. Few over- 
look the opportunity to use the introductory 
pages of each number of the book list proper 
for presenting interesting and informative 
notes about staff activities, exhibits, gifts, new 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOTHS 
services, plain downright gossip, and the like. 
Here are a few samples: 

You might start with the Texas University 
Library Book List which has a rich top soil 
of witty anecdotes and news of useful library 
services. Donald Coney, who signs the front 
page, gets some of his ammunition from the 
astute New Yorker. If you think $5.00 is too 
steep a price to pay for fortnightly inspira- 
tion, try the Columbia University Press blurb 
Pleasures of Publishing which is available for 
the asking. The Texas book list is mimeo- 
graphed on full length mimeograph paper 
which is economical but awkward for filing. 
We prefer standard size. The first page is 
run off on bright colored paper, a different 
for each consecutive issue. Books are 
grouped by subject and listed by author, title, 
date, and call number. . . . Rochester’s Fort- 
nightly Bulletin, under the skillful editorship 
of Vera Tweedell, has many useful sugges- 
tions for sustaining interest in the variety of 
topics discussed in its prefatory sheets: to 
start the year right Greetings to Faculty and 
Students; to end the year a Summer Reading 
List; in-between-notes on Film Books, New 
Reference Books, New Periodical Subscrip- 
tions, descriptions of exhibits and special col- 
lections, timely bibliographies, and noteworthy 
purchases. Displays and exhibits are given 
prominent notice in a regular department en- 
titled Under The Clock. ... The editor of 
Stray Library Leaves (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia) has a positive genius for picking ex- 
citing quotations. . . Library Leaves of Long 
Island University, mentioned before in this 
column, is distinguished for its color mimeo- 
graph work. Colorado State College’s Scout is 
provocative to say the least. It is a selected 
list and it includes magazine articles. Temple 


color 
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University’s On The Shelf follows the pattern 
of the best and has an unusually attractive 


headpiece for the cover sheet. 


Friends of the Library 


Herewith some notes to supplement the 
mimeograph A.L.A. publication Friends of the 
Library Groups (rev. ’37): 


The bulletin of library benefactors 
piled by Elizabeth Richards, librarian of Flora 
Stone Mather College Library, is not a new 
idea in library publicity, but it was arrived at 
independently of others. The benefactors bul- 
letin has impressed other colleges, notably 
Lafayette (see: C.N., May ’38), but here for 
the first time it was carried out on a modest 
scale adapted to small library budgets. The 
Flora Stone bulletin is neatly mimeographed 
and bound in a printed paper cover. Five 
hundred copies cost $30. The printed cove 
gives it the appearance of a finely printed 
booklet. 

East Texas State Teachers College (Com- 
merce, Texas) has a three-year old friends 
group which came into existence as sponsor of 
the library rental collection. Gretchen Howell, 
librarian, assigns one all-sufficient reason for 
the rental collection idea: “We didn’t have 
funds to buy the popular books as soon as 
they were published.” Without the rental col- 
lection “we should have to wait many months 
in some instances to secure books that we all 
like to read while they are being talked about.” 


com 


If we were to praise the elegant crimson- 
covered Journal of the Rutgers University Li 
brary as openly as it deserves, Librarian Os 
born would be embarrassed and we should 
probably be penciled off his mailing list. In 
the spring of 1937 a group of college people 
and unofficial friends of Rutgers met together 
to do something for the library. The upshot 
of the meeting was the formation of the As- 
sociated Friends with responsibilities, officers, 
and privileges similar to friends groups in 
other large university libraries. Dues are not 
less than $2.00 annually but members may elect 
to pay higher amounts if they wish. All mem- 
bers receive the Journal. 

Featured in the first two issues of the Jour- 
nal now published are a number of articles 
representing the prose or business side of 
editing a Friends journal, articles designed to 
touch the pocketbook nerve of old friends and 
to tempt prospective newcomers. These should 
They 


are perhaps a truer test of the editor’s re 


be of particular interest to librarians. 


sourcefulness and energy than the scholarly 
fillers scattered thruout both issues. The fol- 
lowing are examples: 
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FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 











PRESENTED BY 

Membership in the Friends grou, 
East Texas State Teachers College 
secured by the donation of books The 
bookplate has been successfully used to 


encourage such donations 


A history of the library with emphas 
physical needs. 

A description of the growth of the 
exhibiting physical, book and_ personnel 
needs. 

An article on the Associated Friends 

Membership list of Associated Friends 

Regular department describing special 
lections. 

Acknowledgments of gifts 

the Journa 


as these inte rpreta 


A good deal more goes into 
than the above. Excellent 
tive articles are, it is to be 
editor takes equal pleasure in editing a journa 
which serves as the medium for the publica 
tion of articles based on the researches ot 
scholars at the Library: in the first two i 
notably such contributions as James’ Literar 
annuals and gift books and Partch’s appraisal 
of McGuffey Readers. 

Colby Junior College Library, publishers of 


suspe cted that the 


1 


1es 
ssues, 


the sprightly Book Pedler (C.N., May ’38), 
“request the pleasure of your company at their 
third annual Friends banquet” . so runs 
the inside title-page of the clever book 
designed invitation sent to all Friends of 
Colby last college Commencement. The inv 
tation is called A Library for Colby. Chapter 


one describes the purpose and membership of 
(Continued on page 40) 
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JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TAB 


Pur pose 


To foster professional expression and to promote 


AND PROGRAM 


. PURPOSE 


greater responsibility and common 


understanding among the members of the profess! 
—— 
Program 
To hold special meetings for the discussion of library topics of particular interest to 


the younger librarians 

To give the younger 
more generally in conference and other 
studies that will contr 


members 


ibute 


To promote 

To encourage memb 
T 

T 


o plan various social activities. 
o cooperate with the 
aims and purposes. 


{This monthly department, sponsor 1 by the Jur I 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso 
concer } , 


iation, is ed chic 





egrating th activities of the younger brarians 
Junior groups are asked to 1 regular reports 
recommendatio1 Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarian taining ¢ } nd 
ndividua ifians pertali! k l VOT? 4 

fare of library assistants ar Oo W ome Materia 





submitted for publication in 
preferably be 
torial repre 
Phillips Grif 
Calif 


] 
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Chairman’s Column 
By Norma Olin lre land, 
Chairman JMRT, 1938-39 


O rs ¢ 7 rf 


the future 


more we begin a new year with 
enthusiasms, ideas, and plans for 


Once more yot 


man who hopes to justify your faith in her 


ability to serve you. We shall make no long 


statement on what we hope to accomplish 
will rather set out to complete those projects 


already underway which must ne 


first 


essafrily ¢ 


Inventory Blanks 


Elsewhere in this issue of the Bulletin you 
will see printed the “Inventory” which has 
been so ably prepared by the JMRT Commit 
tee on the Encouragement of Informal Study, 
headed by Irene Fetty of 
We hope to distribute 
dividual Junior Member 
trict and state organizations 


lowa State College 


these to every in- 


means of our dis 


Cost of Living Survey 
a ay 


operate in a Cost of 
chairmen ar¢ 
Timmerman for questionnaire 


asked us tf ?) 


survey All state 


Headquarters has 
Living 
requested to write to Miss Hazel 


1] 


lanks as soon 
as possible. 


an opportunity 
professiona 
l to the 
rship in the American 


American Library 


gain experience and to participate 


tivities. 


advancement of librarianship 
Library Association. 
Association in promoting and tulfilling its 
I 4 


Coordinator Staff Announced 
We are pleased to announce the appointment 
of our new Coordinator: Mrs. Ruth Phillips 
f the Glendale Public Library (Home 
address: 43181% Melbourne Ave., Los Angeles 


f.) Mrs. Griffith is formerly of the Enoch 


Crithth 


Cali 


brary of Baltimore and was District 


Secretary for the East during 1936-37. She 
will be assisted by Mrs. Mary Kenan of the 
Kern | nty Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif 


District Secretaries 
CENTRAI Lois M 


Indianapolis 
apolis, Ind. 


Zimmerman 
Public Library, Indian 





Miss Zimmerman was Chairman of the Indian: 
Junior Members, 1936-37, and has 
IMRT Committees.) 


EASTER) Fannie Sheppard 
Free Public Library, Paterson, N.J 
(M Sheppard is outstanding in JMRT work 
and Chairman of the New Jersey committe 
special collections.) 


MIDDLEWESTERN Marietta Daniels 
Washington Unive j 

brary, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Miss Daniels has been Editor of the ‘‘Missouri 
Junior Member’? during the past year and is 
very active in that state.) 





SOUTHEASTERN To be announced 
SOUTHWESTERN To be announced 


WESTERN Natalie Mayo 

San Francisco Publi Library, San 
Francisco, Calif 

Miss Mayo was Chairman of the San Francisco 
y and Portola District of the California Junior 
rs, and is one of the outstanding Juniors 


the West.) 


Vote to State Chairmen 
You wil 
District Secretary and also from your 
Chairman. We want to keep in touch 
and to help you with your problems 
Will you help us by sending in your reports 
and efficiently? You are the leader 


soon receive letters from your re 
spective 
IMRT 


with you 


promptly 
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of your state organization and its representa- 
tive; what you do necessarily reflects upon 
your state Junior Member group. 


Note to Individual Junior Members 


This is your column; thru it we hope to 
reach everyone of you whether you are mem- 
bers of state Junior Members groups or not. 
We want to help the individual in the profes- 
sion as well as the profession itself; our state, 
district and national organizations are only 
means to that end. Your opinion, your needs 
are really what count. Re-read our Purpose 
at the beginning of our page; that expresses 
what I mean better than I can say it. 


A.L.A. Conference Report 


Junior Members activities at the Kansas 
City conference began with a breakfast in the 
Pine Room in the Union Station on June 14. 
It was attended by 135 young librarians. Ger- 
old McDonald, chairman, presided. President 
and Mrs. Craver and Miss Maria V. Leavitt 
were the guests of honor. 

President Craver and Miss Leavitt spoke 
briefly, expressing their gratification at the 
progress that has been made by the Junior 
Members Round Table. Polly Post, secretary, 
presented Miss Leavitt with a gift from the 
Junior Members. (A message from Miss Lea- 
vitt, who founded the Junior Members group, 
is printed in another part of the Section.) 

The state representatives’ meeting, which fol- 
lowed the breakfast, was devoted to a discus- 
sion of policies and procedures. The majority 
of state groups were represented. It was de- 
cided to continue the payment of $3.00 annu- 
ally by state groups to the national organiza- 
tion. 

Over 70 young librarians attended an infor- 
mal tea-dance on June 15 at 4:30 p.m. This 
was held on the roof of the Hotel Kansas 
Citian, which afforded an excellent view of 
the city. 


Business Meeting, June 16 


The annual business meeting was held on 
Thursday, June 16. Gerald McDonald, chair- 
man, presided. 

Paul Howard reported on the Survey of 
Libraries During the Depression, which is now 
completed. It is expected that some of the 
results will be published soon. Several re- 
quests for articles on the subject have been 
received. Gretchen Garrison presented the 
Coordinator’s report. There are now 31 states 
with organized Junior Members’ groups. Re- 
ports for the Junior Librarians Section of the 
Wilson Bulletin were received from 23 states. 
The Eastern District was 100 per cent. All the 
organized states sent in reports. The “census” 
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IRELAND 
Chairman 


NORMA OLIN 
JMRT’'S New 
figures, though incomplete, show 1,232 active 
Junior Members in 11 states. Lists of 
bers were sent in from Kentucky, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. The 
“Personnel” file, which has been organized by 
Violet Myer, now contains 257 names of Junior 
Members who have been state or national off 
cers or who have participated in various ac- 
tivities. Hearty thanks were given to those 
whose cooperation had made the Junior Libra- 
rians Section possible: S. J. Kunitz, Editor of 
the Wilson Bulletin, district secretaries, state 
chairmen, contributors, and assistants. 

Helen Crawford next presented the report 
of the Committee on Professional Reading 

A committee to work out a plan for nomi- 
nating and electing officers of the JMRT was 
announced by the Chairman. Edward Heil- 
iger, Wayne University Library, Detroit, 
Michigan is chairman. Members of the com- 
mittee are Mary Klove and Anna L. Glantz. 

Gretchen Garrison discussed two efforts for 
national legislation which are of interest to 
librarians. One was the Harrison-Thomas- 
Fletcher bill, providing funds for schools and 
libraries in rural areas, which will be dis- 
cussed in the next session of Congress. The 
second proposed legislation is concerned with 
amending the Social Security Act to permit 
employees of religious, charitable and educa- 
tional institutions to come under the provi- 
sions of the Act. This amendment to strike 
out sections of the Act, which now exclude 
such employees, is being sponsored by the 
Council of Employee Organizations in the 
Private Non-Profit Field, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City. It is expected that this, too, 


mem- 
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will be brought up in the next session of Con- 
gress. 

Ruth Manlove, chairman of the Junior Sub- 
committee of the A.L.A. Publicity Committee, 
reported on the editing of the “Dividends” 
page in the A.L.A. Bulletin and announced the 


second Poster Contest, sponsored by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 
John M. Connor spoke on “What Local 


Groups Can Do.” He gave practical sugges- 
tions and also called attention to the need for 
an abstracting journal to bring professional 
literature of all countries to librarians in brief 
form. 

Gerald McDonald announced the winners in 
the “Libraries Look Ahead” Edith 
Blissett, Mason City, lowa, won first prize of 
one hundred dollars. (Her essay, “Northton 
Public Library in 1975,” was printed in the 
July issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin.) Second 
prize went to Marjorie E. Utt, State Medical 
Library, Angeles; third, to Miriam E. 
McNally, assistant secretary of the Adult 
Education Council of Denver. Honorable 
mention went to Paul Bixler, Antioch College 
Library; Robert D. Franklin, American Mer- 
chant Marine Library, New York City; and 
Mrs. Edna Library, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The candidates for JMRT offices for 1938- 
39 were present were 
introduced to the group. The election results 
were Chairman, Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, 
3981 S. Menlo Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Secretary, Willard Heaps, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City; 
3oard Member, Christine Taylor, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore. 


contest. 


Los 


Leising, Public 


those 


announced and 


Following the business meeting, there was a 
discussion on “The Library as a Social Force.” 
William Tucker began by describing “Where 
It Fails’—in personnel, book stock, and servy- 
ice. Marion Shafer continued with a general 
statement of “Where It Succeeds.” Dorothea 
Hyle concluded with “A Recommendation for 
the Future” in which she pointed out a need 
for better librarianship and better library pub- 
licity. 


Finished Business 
By Gerald D. McDonald 


At the A.L.A. conference in Kansas City a 
booth was devoted to a display of 
Member accomplishments—work 
finished during the last few years. Junior 
Members have made lasting contributions, 
especially in the fields of bibliography, person- 
nel, and publicity. 

It seems to me that the organization has 
found its place both in the state and national 
associations. It is known to be ready for 


Junior 
begun and 
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service and many opportunities have been 
given to show this readiness. During the past 
year, the JMRT has worked with the A.L.A. 
in publicizing the Retirement Scheme, studying 
the Code of Ethics and methods of establish- 
ing Personnel Exchanges, helped make sur- 
veys of the cost of living, joined with the 
A.L.A. in the “Libraries Look Ahead” contest, 
and given its advice on the proposal for a 
“National Library Week.” 

Altho I am the retiring chairman, my hopes 
for the Round Table are just beginning. | 
hope the appeal of the JMRT will reach libra- 
rians who have just entered the field. It is 
during the first two or three years of a libra- 
rian’s career that the JMRT can be most use- 
ful. I hope, too, that many local groups will 
be formed, for these meetings can be the most 
profitable and enjoyable of all. 

It makes me humble to think how much 
time and energy you Junior Members have 
given this year to the work of the state and 
national groups. But I am proud that I have 
been able to lead an organization whose mem- 
bers are so generous in their efforts, so co- 
operative in their spirit. 


A Note of Thanks 


To the Junior Members: 

Your gracious gifts presented to me at the 
American Library Association Breakfast 
Meeting at Kansas City in June are deeply 
appreciated. 

The symbolic “Mexican” bowl, and the book 
on “Decorative Styles and Periods, by Helen 
Turner Candee,” will be highly prized as an 
award from the Junior Group, with whom I 
am indeed happy and proud to be connected. 

The recognition of your growth and prog- 
ress since 1931, and the excellent work you 
have already accomplished, presages a vigor- 
ous future. 

To you all my sincere congratulations and 
grateful thanks. 

Maria V. Leavitt 


New York Public Library 


Pi Lambda Sigma, Honorary Library 
Fraternity 
By Priscilla Sabine Hoffman, President 


Thirty-five years ago, in 1903, when library 
schools in America were in the early stages 
of development, a group of students in the 
young Syracuse University Library School 
founded Pi Lambda Sigma to be a social club 
and an honor society in the field of library 
science. It was probably the earliest Greek 
letter fraternity founded in a library school. 
In 1914 its charter was secured as a national 
organization under the laws of the State of 
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New York, and so, for the first thirteen years 
of its existence it flourished mainly as a social 
fraternity. 

This characteristic, however, fell into dis- 
regard in 1927, when a conference of the new 
director with a group of Library School stu- 
dents introduced plans to reorganize the soci- 
ety as an honorary association only, with the 
purpose of fostermmg and rewarding scholar- 
ship in the special field of library science 
Seven years later when the Library School 
was reorganized on the graduate level, ther: 
for a change in the gov- 
Sigma, transferring 


arose the necessity 
ernment of Pi Lambda 
the control from the undergraduates to the 
alumni. Consequently, a council of its alumni 
revised the constitution and new 
emblem: a key charged with an open book 
Scholarship eligibility was raised to honor 
average. The most important constitutional 
change was that membership on the scholar- 
ship basis only was no longer a requirement, 
for qualifications of personality and profes- 
sional aptitude as well as the achievement of 
the candidate were taken into consideration 


selected a 


Hence, as Pi Lambda Sigma has risen in 
standards, it honors itself as it honors them 
by conferring the distinction of membership in 
the society upon such outstanding members of 
the University School of Library 
Science, as by virtue of their scholarship, 
character and ability have shown themselves 
worthy of such an award. So now, more than 
ever, membership in Pi Lambda Sigma is an 
honor which every student in Syracuse Uni- 
versity School of Library Science strives for 
and hopes to attain. 


Syracuse 


On the wall in the Library School study 
hangs a bronze tablet upon which each year is 
engraved the name of the student having th« 
highest scholastic average. This tangible in- 
centive is furnished by Pi Lambda Sigma as a 
symbol of encouragement for scholarship. 

Pi Lambda Sigma has distinguished itself 
by electing into honorary membership, promi- 
nent figures in the profession, in the library 
school world and in fields closely allied to 
librarianship. Among these are Director 
Wharton Miller of the Syracuse University 
School of Library Science; Lydia M. Good- 
ing, former acting-director of the Library 
School of Emory University at Atlanta; and 
Mrs. Ruth Sawyer Durand, noted author. 

Altho the largest number of Pi Lambda 
Sigma alumni are in New York State and 
bordering states, the membership ranges from 
Maine to California. Outside the United 
States there is an alumna in Toronto, Canada, 
and Pi Lambda Sigma boasts also of a mem 
ber as far away as Norway. In all there are 
approximately 328 members, including the nine 
recently admitted. 
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Many of the Pi Lambda Sigma members of 
central New York are also active in the Junior 
Members organization of N.Y.L.A. In fact, 
officers of Junior Members Section number 4, 
are for the most part members of Pi Lambda 
Sigma, thus furthering their interests and abil 
ities in their profession. 


According to its revised constitution, th 
society is empowered to establish institutional 
chapters in other universities offering library 
It is hoped that before too 


long, the Syracuse group in Pi Lambda Sigma 


science programs. 


may be in fact as well as in name, the Alpha 
Chapter. 
THE CROW’S NEST 
(Continued from page 36) 
the Friends organization; chapter two the 


banquet, chapter three the library itself, and 
chapter four acknowledges important gifts of 
the year. 
for mailing and contains eight 
ing, 


The invitation is a convenient size 


pages Of print 


Summer Notebook 

It’s a bit off season to speak of annual ré 
but Them 
(Queens Public 
irresistible pull that we can’t pass it up. 1 


ports Give Every 


Borough Library) has such 


delightful cover illustration of two urchir 
deep in a book and the rich appeal of 

dren’s library service presented in this s 
leaflet 


The solid chronicle of 


page commend it to the publ 


two years’ work in thi 
Enoch Pratt Free Library (1936-37) is 

substitute for a manual on large public libra 
full length re 


administration. It deserves a 


view in one of the professional journals 


Those good folk of Gloucester who envisaged 
a glorious summer ocean voyage but late: 
decided to sit on their own front porches 


probably found solace in the Sawyer Free L 
brary (Gloucester, Mass.) reading list 
Anchor! Here, if they wished, they could g 
to the tropics with Beebe, to the South Pol 
with Shackleton, etc. 
ally good one Samples of the Cincinnati 
Public book Dear Re 
published weekly in the Cincinnati Times Star, 
Adviser Helen 


The list is an exception 


Library column ide? 


were received from Readers’ 
MacLean. 


stimulate the reader who is merely 


The general idea seems to be to 


a browser, 


who doesn’t know exactly what he wants 
when he comes to the library. Miss MacLean 
has wit and a persuasive style. We _ read 


R. F. D. on the strength of her recommenda 
tion. 








THE BOOK LIST FORUM 


Edited by the Book List Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt 


Free Library, 

HE H. W. Wilson | has genet 

ously contributed two o1 

alternate issues of the Bulletin over a 

of several years for the listins 

of booklists, 

of orders for central stock sup 

plied by librarie As a ne 
y, the officials of The Wilson ( 

feel that it bl 
magazine 


ompany 
three pages 1n 
period 
and annotation 


filling 


1 


also handled the 


and has 
these from a 
s issuing lists essary 
economy, 
is no longer possible to supply the 
and the lerical labor neces 
sary for continuing the project in its present 


rorm, 


Space 


Rather than give up this useful activity 


entirely, several alternatives are beins 
sidered The one most favored by the Com 
mittee is a simple listing of all booklists re 


ceived, by title, with the nam« add 
the ] [This would, of course, 
entail individual libraries’ filling all o1 : 
their own lists direct 


issuing libraries 


The committee would be glad to receive any 


expressions of opinion from librarians who 
have found the Forum service useful, namel) 
(1) if they would be willing to continue to 
send editorial copies to us and no stock to The 
Wilson Company, (2) they would be in a 
position to fill orders direct, (3) whether in 
buying lists they would be willing to order 
direct from issuing libraries 

The following pag mstitute the final 
issue of the Booklist Forum in its present 
form. If you wish to have it continued under 
a modified plan, send a postcard to that effe 
to the Editor the I n Bulletu 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


Lists should be ordered from the Vertical 
File Service of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany unless otherwise stated. Most lists are 
free except for postage and therefore the 
only charge necessary is for mailing and 
handling. 

The 43 titles included this month are 
available for $1.42 when ordered as a set. 


ASTRONOMY 


Seeing stars, comp b Ruth Hall ip ‘38 
Minneapolis pub lib 4¢ 
Twenty titles for the layman are listed 
with brief inviting noté Dewey classifica 
tion given. Mimeographed 
BASEBALL 
Home run, comp by L. B. Goodhart. 2p ‘38 
Enoch Pratt free lib 
Baseball enthusiasts on the diamond or in 
the bleachers will find this list a handy one 
In bookmark form, its 17 annotated titles, 


including several pamphlets from the Spald 
ing Athletic Library, keep in mind books for 
players, coaches, and pectators Enoch 


Pratt free library cl ification given 


monthly in Wils¢ 
Ricl 


* This project, appearing bi 
Round Table. Chairman of con 


mittee is 


n Bu fetin 


ird H 


Baltimore * 


BIOGRAPHY 


100 recent biographies, comp by Lucretia 
Clapp. 5p °38 Minneapolis pub lib 6« 

Lists 100 titles without annotations. Gives 
Dewey classification call numbers Mimeo- 
graphed 

BOOKS and reading 
Hot weather companions, comp by Lucretia 
Clapp. 6p ‘38 Minneapolis pub lib 6 

Lists 55 titles without annotations, ar- 
ranged by subjects which include fiction 
poetry, drama, essays, biography, and travel 
Mimeographed in microtype Dewey classi 
fication 


Summer reading. 4p '38 St Lawrence univ lib 
4 Da 


Canton N Y 2 


Lists 24 popular titles with brief annota- 
ons Includes fiction, poetry, drama, biog- 
raphy, and travel 


BUSINESS 
Busin 


ess letters: books on business corres 
pondence. 4p ‘38 Albany (N Y) pub lib 2 
Small yellow folder listing twenty-four 
book on business correspondence No an 
tations 
Business management (The Bridge, Mr-Ap 
1938). 8p ’38 Albany (N Y) pub lib 2c 
Annotated list of 41 titles covering all 
phases of business management including 


1dvertising. Also lists titles of 48 magazines 


in the field 


CATHOLIC literature 
Reading for Catholics. 8p '38 Minneapolis put 
lib 4c 
Includes books of general interest, essays 


biography, poetry, and fiction An attrac 


ively mimeographed list, in microtype with 
one-line annotations Dewey classification 
CATS 

Books about cats, comp by M. I Poole op ‘33 
Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
Colored inks and paper and a cat gracing 
one corner of the cover make this an at 
tractive list. Every phase of catdom is ex- 
plored by the 27 books listed on breeding 
care, and training of cats and in thei: 
appearance in poetry, picture, and _ story 
Annotated. Enoch Pratt free library classi 
fication given 

CHILDREN’S literature 

Read for fun. 4p ea '38 New Rochelle (N Y) 

pub lib The set, 7c 
New Rochelle’s yearly reading lists for 

children are always attractively done, They 
ire of the amusing ‘‘pop-up’”’ pattern, folded 
o as to give the child a delightful surprise 


upon opening his list 


Five lists altogether 
include: 5 : 


grades 1-2; 3-4; 5-6; 7-8; and ‘‘Read 

aloud to the youngest.’ No annotations. 
Available separately at 2c each 

CHINESE-Japanese war 


War in Asia, comp by M. E. Bang. 8p ‘38 
Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 

An essay-type list, with titles woven in 

covering older as well is recent books 





pamphlets, and magazines. Topics discussed 
ire: Red star over China; Japan in crisis; 
Heritage of the East; People of China and 
Japan; and American relations with the Far 
East 
CONSERVATION of resources 
Conserving our natural resources lip ‘37 
Enoch Pratt free lib 3¢ 
\ selected list of reliable up-to-date 


books, pamphlets, government bulletins, and 
magazine articles which will enable the 
reader to be well informed on the present 
conservation movement Printed under the 
1uspices of the American Association for 


j 


Members 


taltimore Junior 
Libr iry 


ponsored by the 


Hart, Enoch Pratt Free 
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the Advancement of Science. 66 annotated 


titles, classified under soil, water, forest, 
and mineral conservation, as well as game 
protection 

DESIGN 


Design in modern life, comp by M. P. Hazen. 
2p ‘38 Mass inst of tech Cambridge Mass 3c 
Lists 37 titles with annotations. Includes 
books on decorative and industrial design, 
design as applied to science, architecture, 
music, moving pictures, crafts, and adver- 
tising art, Large quarto sheet printed both 
sides 
DOGS 
About your dog. rev ed 3p °38 Enoch Pratt 
free lib 3c 
General advice for dog owners as well as 
more technical books on training a dog to 
be a hunter, a protector, or a movie star. 
A section on diseases and medical care of 
the dog and a special division devoted to 
the individual breeds. 105 titles, unanno- 
tated. Emoch Pratt free library classifica- 
tion given 
DRAWING : 
Animal drawing. (Art bklist no 38) 3p ‘38 
Enoch Pratt free lib 2c . 
Lists 10 titles with annotations, 23 without 
annotations. An attractively illustrated Car- 
negie art list which includes books on ani- 
mal drawing and anatomy, plus a useful 
reference list of animal pictures 
EDUCATION of adults : 
Some references on the reading habits, inter- 
ests and choices of adults, comp by M. L. 
Methven. (Remedial reading discuss group 
5) 5p '36 Minn state dept of educ 7c 


Lists 59 books and articles. Not anno- 
tated. Mimeographed 
FICTION ; 
Novels into movies. 4p ‘38 Long Beach (Calif) 
pub lib 2c 


Lists 126 titles of books from which films 
have been made, on heavy bright green 


paper. Without annotations. Mimeographed 
FRENCH language a 
List for teachers of French, comp by Lili 


Heimers. 2 pts 18, 24p ‘38 N J state teachers 
coll Montclair N J 20c ea : 
These two extensive lists totalling 42 
pages contain entries for several thousand 
books, periodical articles, and pamphlets 
covering all aspects of French language 
teaching in the grade and secondary schools. 
Mimeographed 
GARDENING 
For the gardener who reads, comp by Ruth 
Hall. 5p °38 Minneapolis pub lib 5c 
A five page list so folded that it requires 
no staples. Includes books about vegetables, 
fruits, and herbs, as well as flower gardens. 
Printed on attractive “garden green’’ paper. 
Dewey classification 
GOLF 
Fore; golf books for everyone, comp by L. B. 
Goodhart. 3p °38 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
Lists 25 titles with annotations. Books 
cover rules and instructions for the game 
and the construction and upkeep of golf 
courses. Attractively printed in green and 
yellow on green paper. Illustrated 
HOME economics 
Books for homemakers, comp by Elizabeth 
Thorson. 3p ’°38 Minneapolis pub lib 5c 
Lists books on buying or building a home, 
repairs, budgeting and buying, housekeep- 
ing. cookery, and table service. Attractive 
make up on light blue paper 


HOUSE decoration 
House beautiful, comp by Ruth Jederman. 2p 
’38 Minneapolis pub lib 3c 
The emphasis is on the smaller house, its 
background and furnishings. Good descrip- 
tive annotations 


JOURNALISTS—Correspondence, reminiscences, 


etc. 
Covering the world with our foreign corres- 
gonwente, 4p '38 Long Beach (Calif) pub lib 


c 

Nineteen recent popular titles briefly an- 
notated, which follow up the demand for 
Gunther, Farson, and Sheean. Mimeo phed 
on heavy russet paper. Dewey classification 
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LENTEN reading 
Lenten reading, comp by Florence Mattice, 8p 
'38 Minneapolis pub lib 4c 
Recent books for Lenten reading. Has a 
foreword as to other types of Lenten mate- 
rial which may be found in the library. 
Mimeographed in microtype. Dewey classi- 
fication . 
LIBRARIES—Instruction in use 
Some library aids for teachers, comp by 
Zaidee Brown. 8p '38 N J state teachers coll 
Montclair N J 10c 
Extensive list. covering all phases of the 
subject, compiled by an authority in the 
field. Mimeographed 
LOUISIANA 
inne. 3p nd Long Beach (Calif) pub lib 
c 
Thirty-one books, briefly annotated, on 
history and social life of the state and of 
New Orleans, as it is and as novelists pic- 
ture it. Mimeographed 
MEXICO 
Mexico. 3p '38 Long Beach (Calif) pub lib 2c 
This briefly annotated list is of interest 
both to the armchair explorer and to the 
actual tourist who supplements sight-seeing 
with reading. History, antiquities, descrip- 
tion, and modern conditions are represented. 
Mimeographed on bright red heavy paper 
MOUNTAINEERING 
Mountains and men, comp by M. E. 
rev ed 3p °38 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
A revised edition listing titles with popu- 
lar appeal and including mountaineering in 
the Rockies, Alps, and Himalayas. Attrac- 
tively illustrated and printed on blue paper 
in two shades of ink. Generously annotated 
NEW ENGLAND 
7“ pnarens. 4p nd Long Beach (Calif) pub 
ic 


Bang. 


Twelve titles on New England life and 
character, with one- or two-line annotations, 
and fifteen titles of New England “‘pictured 


in fiction.’’ Simple and appropriate sketch 
on cover. Mimeographed 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Photography, comp by M. F. Poole. lip °38 


Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
_ A comprehensive classified booklist cover- 
ing every branch of photography. Genera! 
books, color photography, commercial pho- 
tography, developing, printing and enlarg- 
ing, exposure, lenses, lighting, miniature 
photography, moving pictures, photographic 
chemistry, portrait photography, retouching 
and coloring, and special and trick types of 
camera work. 113 annotated titles. Amusing 
line drawings 
READING 
Bibliography of materials related to reading 
difficulties of school children, comp by M. R 
Greer. 9p ‘37 Minneapolis bd of educ lib 7c 
Lists 108 books and articles on methods 
of correcting reading difficulties and 13 bib- 
liographies specially selected to help pupils 


who have difficulty in reading. Mimeo- 
graphed 

REFERENCE books—Bibliography 

Home reference shelf, comp by Genevieve 


Macdonald. 3p '38 Minneapolis pub lib 5c 
Suggests books to purchase for the home 
and invites their inspection at the library. 
There are 5 sections headed “If you can 
Spend about $10," “If you can spend about 


gam, SOG. . . S400. . . $268,—— 
SOUTHWEST 
Sean. 3p nd Long Beach (Calif) pub lib 
c 


Grouped under following subjects: scenic 
wonders, interpretative sketches, picturesque 
past, frontier life, Indians, trails and sum- 


mits, and fiction. Mimeographed in green 
on heavy violet paper. Dewey classification 
numbers 

THEATER 


Theater. 3p nd Long Beach (Calif) pub lib 2c 
Lists 67 titles without annotations. In- 
cludes history of the theatre, stage setting, 
costuming, make-up, and biography. Mimeo- 
graphed on stiff tan paper 


(Continued on page 46) 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


By Mae Graham 








{This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Bulletin under the direction 
of the School Libraries Section, American Library 
Association. All school librarians are invited to utilize 
this department for the discussion of their problems. 
Inquiries and contributions should be sent to Mae 
Graham, Department of Library Science, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va.] 


OR the first time in my life I find that I 

genuinely sympathize with the magazine 
folk who have to get excited about Christmas 
in September, and who must be enthusiastic 
about spring clothes in a December slush. For 
two weeks now, I haven’t had a thought ex- 
cept about mountains, glaciers, and lakes, and 
I find it hard to believe that folks in North 
Carolina are sweltering. But even with Mount 
Rainier apparently right at my back door, 
though the map says it is forty miles away, 
material for this page must be mailed to New 
York in order that it may reach all of us by 
the time a new school year has begun. 

School librarians from all over the country 
have sent me their ideas and suggestions for 
school library publicity within the school, and 
I am publishing them here for the benefit of 
all of us. 

In the December issue I hope to devote the 
page to material on vocational guidance. Any 
material that is to be used must reach me by 
October 25. Don’t let your good ideas stay 
hidden when a letter or note will bring them 
to the attention of all librarians and teachers 
who read the Wilson Bulletin. 

During the past year the usefulness of the 
page has been entirely due to the excellent 
material sent to me by school librarians, super- 
visors, and administrators. Please continue to 
send your suggestions and help to make the 
page even more valuable. 


School Library Publications 


The following list of school library publica- 
tions is in no sense intended to be comprehen- 
sive or complete. The only material listed is 
that which was sent to the editor of this page 
in response to a request published in the May 
1938 issue. 

Librarians and teachers wishing to secure 
sample copies of the material listed, should 
write directly to the school indicated. 


3rooklyn, N.Y. technical high 


school 


Brooklyn 


Books recently acquired by the library 

“This list of books is printed for the use of 
teachers as a guide to the resources of the library. 
It is suggested that it be kept on file for the pur- 
pose of making recommendations to pupils.” 

The list is arranged by subject, giving author, 
title, and classification number. 


California library association. Section for 
work with boys and girls. Library and 
textbook section, 1205 W. Pico Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Choosing the right book; a list for teachers 
and librarians to use with retarded read- 
ers. 

A list of books arranged under the following 
heads: Titles used with slow readers grades 4, 5, 6; 
stories, simple in text but mature in interest, used 
to adjust reading difficulties of boys and girls in 
elementary and junior high levels; books enjoyed 
by retarded readers of junior high school age; ser- 
ies that appeal to slow readers because of their 
factual content and illustrations. 

Author, title, publisher, and price given for each 
book listed. 


Fort Worth, Texas. Polytechnic high school 


Library bulletin 


A mimeographed sheet issued weekly by the li- 
brary club. Special issues for holidays and Book 
Week. Other issues on current magazine articles, 
new books, a diagram of the library, and voca- 
tional guidance. 


Mansfield, Ohio. 
School 


John Simpson Junior High 


The library key 


A mimeographed booklet explaining the arrange 
ment of books on the shelves, how to use the card 
catalog, and how to use the reference books. The 
booklets are given to the new students, and Lois 
G. Pennell, the librarian, says they have helped 
solve the problem of introducing freshmen to the 
library without having formal lessons. As a result 
she is now able to correlate her library instruction 
with the class work in a satisfactory manner. 


Miami, Fla. Miami Edison high school 


About the library; a manual for those who 
use the library by Marion Grady 


A 15 page booklet describing the library, telling 
the pupil how to use it, and including a floor plan, 
Somes the location of groups of books on the 
sneives, 


Pamplin, Va. 
Book Leader 


A monthly mimeographed bulletin issued and 
financed by the library club. Devoted principally 
to library news and activities, but sometimes in- 
cluding items on other school activities. It is cir- 
culated free of charge to all schools in the county. 


Pamplin high school 
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Tyler, Tex. Tyler high school 
Aids in using the library, by Lottie Ray 

A 12-page booklet covering the following topics: 
library rules and regulations; the parts of a book; 
the card catalogue; the arrangement of books in 
the library; important reference books in the li- 
brary; the Readers’ Guide; lives of authors; im- 
portant reminders. 


Utica, N.Y. 
Your library and you 
Four mimeographed sheets covering good library 


citizenship; use of library materials, and how to 
use library tools. Arranged in outline form. 


Wakefield, Mass. Wakefield high school 
Book friends 


A list of books compiled by Bernice L. Caswell, 
Dorothy K. Kohl, and Helen F. Carleton. The list 
is divided into two parts: Part I for freshmen and 
sophomores, and Part II for juniors and seniors. 
Each section has an author and title list of fiction 
and non-fiction, Louise E. Sheldon, the present li 
brarian, says a new edition is in preparation. 


Proctor high school 


The following schools have several pages 
devoted to library rules and regulations in the 
school handbook : 


Glenolden, Pa. Glen-Nor high school 


Hot Springs, Ark. Hot Springs national park 
high school 

Louisville, Ky. Louisville girls high school 

New York, N.Y. Straubenmiiller textile high 
school 


Paoli high school 
John R. Rogers high school 
we 


Paoli, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Jeanette Johnson, librarian of the high 
school at Three Rivers, Mich., sent an attrac- 
tive mimeographed bulletin which she distrib- 
uted to parents and friends who visited the 
library the evening the high school had open 
house. The cartoons are amusing and effec- 
tive, and visitors receiving it were undoubtedly 
impressed with the importance of the school 
library. 

Miss Johnson also uses book marks (about 
2% x3% inches) made of colored paper, with 
cartoons or timely holiday scenes mimeo- 
graphed on them. She says: “We have found 
that book marks save considerable wear and 
tear on the books, and are a definite stimulus 
to reading. Assorted colors seem to go over 
better than single colors, and we found, too, 
that small marks were better liked than the 
larger ones that had book lists on them.” 

Each month she compiles a list of magazine 
articles, selected on the basis of their appeal 
to high school boys and girls, and posts a copy 
of the list in the library, the English class 
rooms, the study halls, and in several places 
in the corridors. 

The commercial department in the high 
school does the mimeographing and multi- 
graphing of the booklets, book marks, and 
lists of magazine articles. 

a a 

Mary Lytle, Head librarian of the Seattle, 
Washington, schools sent in the following 
article from the Queene Anne High School 


Library: “The most successful, continuous 
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publicity that we use is ‘Library Notes’ a spe- 
cial part of the Kuay Weekly given over to 
any matter we wish to have presented to th 
student body. The journalism teacher ap- 
points a library reporter who calls 
week for news. We publish the names and 
duties of the library assistants, lists of new or 
special books and magazine articles, book re- 
views, needs of the library, and announce 
ments of special activities or displays. 

“Last year an announcement of our ship dis- 
play accompanied by books on the 
brought in many boys who were not our regu 
lar readers. The class in boat-building had 
done several models which they lent us to be 
displayed along the top of our book shelves. 
‘H. M. S. the Bounty’ was the most interesting 
one and sent boys looking for the book Mutiny 
on the Bounty. Those who did not get it at 
first put in reserves. The large bulletin board 
had an historical display of ship pictures rang 
ing from the Viking times up to the ‘Queen 
Mary.’” 

Many schools that have a newspaper have a 
column regularly devoted to library news and 
notes, and find this always to be 
method of advertising. 


once a 


subject 


an effective 


Magazines for College Libraries 


Lyte, Guy R. ANd TRUMPER, VIRGINIA M 
Classified list of periodicals for the « 


lege library; 2d ed. rev. & enl. Greens 
boro, N.C., Woman's College, U. N. ( 
1938. (Useful reference series no. 63) 
$1.25. 


A selected, classified list of 413 periodicals 
made from “the pooled opinions of the An 
tioch College faculty, college librarians, and 
such printed lists as the Stock List of Ameri 
can Journals Devoted to Humanistic and So- 
cial Sciences, the Shaw List, and the series of 
Statistical periodical studies initiated by the 
publication of Dr. P. L. K. Gross’s investiga 
tion of the periodical literature of chemistry 
Several of the subject lists, on which theré 
seemed to be a marked difference of opinion, 
were sent to faculty members in four other 
colleges and universities (besides the Woman's 
College, ed. note) for appraisal.” 

For each periodical included, the complet: 
title, date of the first volume, frequency of 
publication, address, price, annotation, indexes 
in which it is included, and L. C. card numbers 


are given. The annotations point out “the 
character and probable usefulness of each 
title.” Periodicals suggested for first purchase 


are starred. 

Both Mr. Lyle and Miss Trumper have had 
extensive experience with the use and selection 
of periodicals in a college library, and their 
book will be useful in any periodical depart 
ment. 
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By Edwin E. Williams 


NOTES 








Radio Programs 

title of a series of 
which the A.L.A. 
rogressive Education 
Education Associa- 
beginning Octo- 


America” is the 


‘: UR 

radio broadcasts in 
with the P 
National 


organizations, 


will cooperate 
Association, the 
tion and other 
ber 10. 


. } ] ? t he 
Several other series are also planned for the 


coming year. In each case librarians will pre- 
pare reading lists which can be obtained at 
libraries or secured | ting to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Programs will carry an 
announcement that t ra has oks of 


interest on the subject 
The “Our America” series 
from 2:30 to 3 p.M., Eastern 


Sunday. 


Standard 


Time, 


daily except Satur ‘Frontiers 


of Democracy” is the t of the Monday pro- 
grams; “This Living World” on Tuesday; 
“The Lives Between the Lines” Wednesdays; 
“The Music of Amer Thursdays; and 
‘Songs and Stories From Far and Near” Fri- 
Lays 
State Aid 

AY ppr atic $200,000 to n 
nium has en passed e Louisiana legis 
lature This | lable $25,000 pe 
ear tor tinuing the tri-parish demonstra 
tion, $25,000 for another regional service and 
$50,000 for « irged tivities of the State | 
rary Cor $Si01 

In Mi l, approxit $350.000 w | 
ivailable d to | ies during th ext 
fiscal ri \ $500,000 tinuing al il ap- 
propriat s voted a i ago but funds 
have ne ailabl | Vi 

Federal Aid 

Efforts passage f the Harrison 
Thomas-Fletcher Bill were not successful at 
the last session of Congress, but it is believed 
that the Bill will have excellent chances ot 


favorable next 


particular 


session, 


in view of President Roosevelt’s 


I 
endorsement of the principles of the Reeves 
Report in a speech at a recent meeting of thi 
N.E.A. in New York 

Before Congress adjourned, Senator Harri- 


son secured an assurance from majority leader 


Barkley that he would cooperate in attempting 


to secure prompt consideration for the meas 
ure when the new Congress meets 


President Ferguson to Speak 


Milton J. Ferguson, who took office as presi 
dent of the A.L.A. at the Kansas City Confe1 
has accepted invitations to speak at the 
meetings: New Hampshire Library 
Association, Durham, August 31 to September 
3: New York State, Lake Mohonk, September 
October 1; Nebraska Library Associa 
remont, October 6-7; Iowa Library As 
sociation, Fort October 12 to 14; 
Library Oklahoma 
19 to 22; Southeastern Library 
Atlanta, October 27 to 29. 


ence, 


rOMOWINE 


26 to 

tion, F 
Dodge, 
western Association, 
City, October 


\ssociation, 


Union List of Serials 


has begun | 


edition of the 


Winifred 
editorial 
List 
purpose 
Miss Gr 


List as 


yreliminary 
Union 
this 
oundation 


Gregory 
work on a new 
Serials under a $5,000 grant for 
from the Rockefeller F 
was editor of the original Union 
well as of the Union List of 
newspapers, and publications of 
The A.L.A. Advisory 
Donald Gilchrist of 
Rochester. 


gZOTy 


foreign 


congresses. 
Committee is 


headed by 
the University of 


Glossary of Library Terminology 


Dr. Lulu Ruth Reed began work as editor 


the Glossary of Library Terminology last 


month. Mrs. Clara N. De Villa, who was to 
have served as editor, found it impossible to 
leave her duties at the New York State Li 


brary in order to take over this work 

Dr. Reed will ! Hill where 
ill have the benefit of advice from Susan 
Akers, Chairman of the 
Committee, and Georgia H. Faison, 
Chairman and Consultant for the project. 


work at Chapel 
she w 
Grey Terminology 


rorme! 


Resources of Southern Libraries 


The results of a four-year study of southern 
library resources by a sub-committee of the 
\.L.A. Board on American Li 
braries are embodied in a volume just pub 
lished, edited by Robert B. Downs of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Numerous field 


Resources of 
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workers in the southern states cooperated on 
the project which was financed by a grant 
from the General Education Board. 

“Resources of Southern Libraries” indicates 
periodical holdings, special collections, etc. in 
each of the larger fields of research. It is 
hoped that this study will serve as a model 
for other surveys. 
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“Experimenting Together” 


“The Librarian and the Teacher of English” 
by Frieda M. Heller and Lou L. LaBrant 
forms the first volume of an A.L.A. series to 
be entitled “Experimenting Together.” This 
volume describes work done at the Ohio State 
University High School which has recently at- 
tracted considerable attention as a result of 
the publication of “Were We Guinea Pigs?”, 
a volume written by its graduates. 

The new series will attempt to show various 
methods of cooperation between classrooms 
and libraries. 


Adult Education Exhibit 


“What Other Libraries are Doing in Adult 
Education,” an exhibit prepared by the A.L.A. 
Adult Education Board, is available for loan 
to state library associations, library schools, 
etc. During the past year this exhibit was dis- 
played on twenty occasions and has now been 
revised. It requires about 15 feet of wall and 
table space and contains several thousand 
samples of reading courses and publicity. 


Awards 


Her work in organizing regional library 
service and related adult education activities 
for the T.V.A. won for Mary U. Rothrock the 
Joseph W. Lippincott Award for the most 
outstanding contribution to librarianship of 


1935-36. 


Carleton B. Joeckel’s “Government of the 
American Public Library” received the James 
Terry White Award for notable published 
professional writing. Both the White and 
Lippincott Awards were established during the 
past year. 

Five other librarians were listed for honor- 
able mention in connection with the Lippincott 
Award: Margaret Mann for her contribution 
to cataloging and the training of catalogers; 
Leon Carnovsky for work with dormitory li- 
braries at the University of Chicago, the In- 
ternational House reading list and the Chicago 
Library Club survey; Paul Vanderbilt for or- 
ganization of the Philadelphia Union catalog; 
Jennie M. Flexner for organization of readers’ 
advisory work at the New York Public Li- 
brary and publications on the subject; and 
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Nora Bateson for study and organization of 
library service for Prince Edward Island. 

Another new award—the Caldecott Medal 
for the best illustration of a juvenile book— 
went to Dorothy P. Lathrop for her illustra~- 
tions of “Animals of the Bible.” 

Kate Seredy’s The White Stag became the 
eighteenth book to win the Newbery Medal 
for the best literary contribution to juvenile 
literature. 


Ross Collins Honored 


Representative Ross Collins of Mississippi 
was elected to honorary membership in the 
A.L.A. by unanimous vote at the second Gen- 
eral Session at the Kansas City Conference in 
recognition of his interest in library matters 
as shown by activities in Congress. There are 
only three other living honorary members of 
the A.L.A.: Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
Herbert Hoover, and Daniel B. Updike. 


Keeney Dismissal Protested 


The A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure has formally gone on record support- 
ing the protest of American Association of 
University Professors against the dismissal 
without fair or adequate hearing of Philip O 
Keeney, librarian and professor of library sci 
ence at Montana State University. The Board 
has further recommended that Mr. Keeney be 
reinstated and be given a fair and impartial 
hearing. 

At the time of Mr. Keeney’s dismissal in 
1937, the Board found it impossible to finance 
an investigation of the case and delayed action 
pending the report of the American Associa 
tion of University Professors which has now 
been published. 


THE BOOK LIST FORUM 
(Continued from page 42) 


YOUNG people 
Book tips for hot days. 4p '38 New 
(N Y) pub lib 2c 
Books in the Young Adult Department 
including non-fiction. Includes subdivision 
of 10 titles under the heading: Summer is a 
good time to explore the world’s old favor 
ites. Attractively printed in brown with cut 
on cover. One-line annotations 
Reading road map, comp by Margaret Alex- 
ganas. 2 pts 5p ea '38 Enoch Pratt free lib 
c 
Unique vacation 


Rochelle 


lists, one for boys and 
one for girls, with clever sketches, lively 
annotations and section headings which 
carry out the idea of a reading road map. 

k Available separately at 3c each 

To top it all, books for the graduate. comp by 
ae Alexander. 7p '38 Enoch Pratt free 

c 


Lists 49 titles with annotations. Includes 
fiction, poetry, drama, biography, history, 
travel, science, music, and art. Attractive 


cover design 
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OUSEW IVES and stenographers are 
the heaviest readers of fiction, but 
the public library is a man’s institution. 
These and other facts concerning the 
users of libraries are reported in Who 
Comes to the Public Library?, by Wil- 
liam C. Haygood, recently published by 
the University of Chicago Press. 
This analysis of library users is founded 
on information obtained from twenty thousand 
patrons of the New York Public Library and 
its branches, 
cities. 


supplemented by studies in other 


Men constitute approximately 55 per cent 
of the the branch libraries, and 
between 82 and 84 per cent of the users of 
reference department, Mr. Haygood found. 


patrons of 


Students are the largest single class of li- 
brary users, data not only for New York 
but Chicago and St. Louis show. They con- 
stitute 45.7 per cent of the patrons in those 


three cities. Sixty-five per cent of the readers 
of books from the New York Library circula- 
tion department were below the age of twenty 
and almost 80 per thirty 
years. Clerks and are the 
second largest group using both reference and 
circulation departments with housewives next. 
Skilled tradesmen and unskilled 
poor library patrons. 

More than half—55 per cent—of readers (as 
opposed to all patrons) come to the library 
to “get something to read,” 
tions from books 
fourth of all patrons come to consult refer- 
ence books; another fourth of those who 
come to the library want assistance from the 
staff. Of those who do their reading in the 
library building, 31.9 read a book; 228 a 
magazine, and 4.6 a newspaper. 

Men make greater use of books, magazines, 
newspapers, and reference materials within the 
library building than do women. Sixty-three 
per cent of the readers use the catalog; only 
six per cent had never used it. 


cent were below 


stenographers 


laborers are 


and 
found on the 


make selec- 


shelves. <A 


Committee on 


at Random i 


Professional people, clerks, stenographers, 
and students, in that order, have most firmly 
in mind what sort of book they want before 
they come to a library. Housewives top 
the group who select their books by inspect- 
ing the shelves, a fact that with 
their predilection for fiction. 

More than half of the readers reported that 
they had found what they wanted, another 
third had partially fulfilled their needs, and 


correlates 


about 14 per cent reported failure. Women 
receive more satisfactory service than men, 
because the demands of men are more com- 


plex and professional. 
the more easily he 
satisfactory. 

Altho satisfaction in the use of the library 
is generally higher for the poorer educated 
groups, the unemployed, who are the most 
frequent and regular visitors to the library, 
reported the least satisfactory use of it. One 
possible explanation is that they are interested 
in specialized vocational aid. 

The largest reason, representing 39 
per for dissatisfaction is that the book 
wanted is already in circulation. Almost 30 
per cent more of the complaints related to 
the failure of the library to 
ticular book. 

One-tl ird of 


The older the reader, 


finds some book that is 


single 
cent, 


possess a Ppar- 
the regular borrowers visited 
the library as often as once a week, and many 
who lived near neighborhood branches visited 
even more often. Bi-weekly visitors repre- 
sented 47 per cent of the patronage, and 20 
per cent came at least once a month. 


We 


One of the most widely discussed of recent 
A.L.A. presidential inaugural addresses was 
that of Dr. Milton J. Ferguson at the Kansas 
City conference. 

Public libraries, he remarked, have made 
substantial progress in the last sixty years 
but they still remain “a sort of step-child in 
the educational family” of the United States. 
He assailed President Roosevelt's Advisory 
Education for its failure to 
present evidence that “the library is anything 
except an adjunct of the school” and declared 
that “the absorption of the public library by 
the school system would be a fatal backward 
step.” 

Equally fatal, in Dr. Ferguson’s opinion, 
would be the identification of librarians with 
labor unions. 

“My firm conviction,” he told the 2,000 
delegates, some of whom represented recently 
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unionized libraries, “is that when, if ever, 
unionism comes into the library, then we will 
lower our standards, our morale, our self- 
respect, and our appeal to those we serve.” 

The Association’s new president praised the 
American libraries for resisting the efforts 
of those who would censor the printed page 
and for “furnishing information on all sub 
jects.” Among the things the libraries pain- 
fully lacked, he said, were institutional pub- 
licity, attractive and practical buildings with- 
out elevations requiring “the agility of a 
mountain goat,” and library school graduates 
interested in a wider range of subjects. 

we Me 

Altho the date of his retirement has not 
been announced, Dr. Herbert Putnam, li 
brarian of Congress for nearly forty years, 
will withdraw in the near future, it is re 
ported, from the active supervision of the 
great library under his charge. As librarian 
emeritus—a new office created by Congress 
in June and approved by the President— 
Dr. Putnam, after retirement, will receive 
a salary of $5,000. The Washington Eve- 
ning Star comments editorially: 


Every friend of the Library of Congress 
will agree in the hope that a man may be 
found possessed of genius equal to the task 
of succeeding Dr. Herbert Putnam. Such 
persons are few; perhaps the ideal adminis- 
trative head for a great bibliographic institu- 
tion is born only once in a century. Yet, 
remembering the appointment of Dr. R. D. W. 
Connor to be archivist of the United States, 
the public need not despair of the discovery 
of a competent candidate. Training and 
experience, of course, are desired; tact- 
fulness, gentle manners and a talent for co- 
operation, also. The new librarian should 
be a scholar, a philosopher, with executive 
skill. He should come to the position free to 
make a notable record in the discharge of its 
duties and responsibilities. 

“Happily, he has one advantage in the fact 
that Congress has provided that he may have 
the help of Dr. Putnam as librarian emeritus. 
The retiring incumbent is not really retiring 
At seventy-seven he is much too young to 


rest. Instead, there is reason to expect that 
he will be active during at least another 
decade. His family is distinguished for ener- 


getic longevity, and those who know him best 
are familiar with the vitality of his body as 
well as his mind and spirit. He can outwalk 
almost any youngster, his ordinary hours of 
labor are double those of his average con- 
temporary. Moreover, he is keenly interested 
in certain “unfinished business” of high im- 
portance to the Nation—enterprises which he 
desires to complete before he passes from the 
scene he has loved and in which he has served 
so well. 

“The time probably is not ripe for telling 
how much his country is indebted to Dr. Put- 
nam. If the Library is today the largest and 
richest establishment of its kind in the world, 
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the credit may be traced back to his devotior 
his efficiency, his zeal for achievement of us« 
ful triumphs. He cannot be replaced. But, for 
tunately, that issue now may be undertaken 
piecemeal. His successor can be nominated 
and gradually, with his assistance, trained to 
carry on the tradition of the Library’s integrity 
and reputation.” 


rd O0¢ 
eS 4 
SS vs 


\o 


No action was taken by the last session 
Congress on the MHarrison-Thomas-Fletchet 
Bill providing for federal totaling 
$30,000,000 to libraries. There is a good o; 
portunity, however, for its passage during th. 
coming The bringi 
of books and library service to forty milliot 
people in rural areas now without such service 
is the laudable purpose of this bill (S419 
and H.R.10340) which incorporates the reco 
President’s Advisory Cor 
If you have not alread 


grants 


session of Congress. 


mendations of the 
mittee on Education. 

let your representatives in Washington kn 
that you favor the Harrison-Thomas-Fletche: 
Bill, it would be advisable to do so at 
earliest opportunity. 


America’s greatest library problem is 
provide effective public 
the third of the nation which lives on fart 


Wilson 


library service 


and in small towns, Dean Louis R 
the University of Chicago Library Sch 
says in his book The Geography of Readu 


recently published by the American Libra: 
Association and the University of Chicas 
Press. 

Dr. Wilson reported that 45,130,000 pers 
in the United States are without publi 
brary facilities, and of these, 39,673,000 (88 
per cent) live in the open country 
villages. Half of the total number of | 
sons without library service live in the s 


ern half of the nation. 


Dr. Wilson's study revealed that Delay 
| 


and Massachusetts are the only two states 
providing public library service for their c1 
tire populations. The percentage of the popu 
lation in the next ten states having libra: 
service is: New Hampshire (99.6); ( 
necticut (99.1); California (98): Rhode 
Island and Wyoming (96); New Jersey (95 
Vermont and Ohio (93): New York (87) 
and Maryland (80). At the end of the list 
are Arkansas, with 15 per cent of the popu 


lation with library facilities and West Virginia 
with 12 per cent. 


The total number of volumes in the 6,23 
public libraries in the United States at tl 
beginning of 1935 was 100,470,215. Onc 


eighth of the total, or 12,705,000 volumes, wa 
contained in New York state, which had 55 
public libraries. New Mexico, with 36 | 
braries had only 137,346 books. 
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OPEN-AIR LIBRARY, OREGON CITY, OREGON 


Installing a case of discarded books in a city park near the swimming pool, the Oregon 
City Public Library served many children and adults this summer, This was a ‘“‘serve 
yourself library,’’ operating without an attendant. 


Dr. Wilson’s study showed that by dividing is the approved phonetic transliteration for 
the number of books in public libraries in each this Russian name, and it was correct in the 
state by the number of people in the state, case of Boris’ father. In his own case, since 
it found that New Hampshire boasts 3.57. he is an American citizen, writes in English, 
books for each person, while Arkansas and and chooses to spell his name Artzybasheff, 


Mississippi had one-tenth of a book per per- we see no reason why it should be catalogued 
son. Cook County (Chicago) has only a_ in any other form. 
half a book per person. Standard of the “We sincerely hope that you will make this 


American Library Association is 1.5 books correction in the Book Review Digest and in 
per person in cities over 200,000 population any of your other publications before printing 
and two books per capita for smaller cities them in final form.” 

and towns 

Dr. Wilson reported that the total operating we EE 

expenditures of public libraries in the United 
States in 1934 was $45,855,400, equal to 37 : 
cents per capita for the nation. The range, nounced her oe ae librarian rin the 
he found, was from $1.08 per capita in Massa Cleveland Public Library, the re 
chusetts to two cents in Arkansas and Missis become elective September She will be 
sippi. Dr. Wilson asserted that this expendi succeeded by Charles E. Rush, repays ol 
ture, contrasted with expenditures for such brarian of the Yale University Library since 


During the summer Linda A. Eastman an- 


; “ 1931. 
services as police protection or schools, is far ; ‘ . 
too low One of the most famous of American libra- 
F one thee rians, Miss Eastman retires after 45 years 


of service, 20 of them as head of the Cleve- 

A plaintive note from The Viking Press land library. In the words of the Cleveland 
to the editors of The Wilson Company asks: Plain Dealer, 
“Is it really necessary to change the spelling “She leaves the library the third largest in 
of a man’s name in order to conform to the ‘He United States, with 28 branches, 108 sta- 
“whet hea aie Rag tions, 30 school libraries and ten county li- 
whim of librarians? Boris \rtzybasheff JS braries administered under the system. Also 
OTIS Artzybasheff, and no amount of li- with a million books on its shelves, a circula- 
brarian’s rules can make him Artsybashev. I tion of over eight million a year, and the good 
realize that the form which you have used’ will of the entire population of Cleveland, 
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each man, woman and child having been sold 
the idea that the Public Library is his own 
private library, to serve him according to his 
needs.” 

“T want to live an outdoor life, of which 
I've enjoyed too little,’ Miss Eastman told 
reporters. “I probably will continue my 
residence in Cleveland, altho I will get away 
for a long rest. I have planned no work ex- 
cept some writing which I have promised.” 


Ww 


Scripta Mathematica has available for free 
distribution a number of copies of a portrait 
of Pythagoras (from a fresco by Raphael). 
The size of the portrait is 10x 14, suitable for 
framing. A copy of this portrait may be ob- 
tained by writing to Scripta Mathematica, 
Yeshiva College, New York City and enclos- 
ing 6 cents in stamps for postage. 

w 

Corrections. An article in our May Bulle- 
tin, p. 595, refers to “Outstanding Novels of 
the Nineteenth Century” and “Outstanding 
Novels of the Twentieth Century” as being 
Queens Borough Public Library lists. These 
lists were compiled by Ruth Melamed of the 
Queens Borough Public Library and are pub- 
lished by The H. W. Wilson Company. 

The author of “The Jungle Parade,” p. 655 
of our June issue, is Mildred Limond, refer- 
ence librarian, Royal Oak, Mich., Public Li- 
brary. The article was mistakenly attributed 
to Elizabeth V. Briggs, the head librarian. 


WM 


Schools and colleges in 42 states have pro- 
duced more than 3,000 radio programs over 
local broadcasting stations in less than two 
years using scripts supplied by the Educational 
Radio Script Exchange, according to the Office 
of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C, 

How these widely separated schools and 
colleges are blazing new pathways in the field 
of education thru radio is disclosed by the 
publication of the third edition of a Script 
Catalog listing 181 radio scripts available to 
educational groups thru the Educational Script 
Exchange. The Exchange is a project created 
to further the work of the Federal Radio 
Education Committee. 

In less than two years the Script Exchange 
has supplied more than 3,000 educational 
groups with more than 130,000 copies of radio 
scripts on many educational subjects. Upward 
of 13,000 copies of radio manuals and glossa- 
ries of radio terms, as well as hundreds of 
copies of music arrangements for many local 
programs produced in cooperation with more 
than 200 stations have been sent out on re- 
quest. 


Me ME 
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Bookmobile library service to rural areas 
has been inauguarated in New Zealand. An 
editorial in the Dominian comments: 

“In the organizing of the new scheme the 
experience ot other countries, and the advis- 
ory services of the Carnegie Corporation, have 
been at the country’s disposal. Its inaugura- 
tion under the aegis of the Education Depart- 
ment is an acknowledgment, somewhat belated, 
of the fact admitted in many other countries 
that the public library is an essential part of 
the people’s education. The more widespread 
and efficient its services can be made the 
greater its influence and benefits on the nation 
as a whole. The Government is providing the 
supply of books and looks to local interest and 
cooperation in the country districts for an en- 
couraging response. Judging from the demand 
already received from the country library there 
is every indication that this will be forthcom- 


ing.” 
We He 


Celeste E. Barnes, Director, South Dakota 
Free Library Commission, sends us the fol- 
lowing report on the bookmobile service re- 
cently inaugurated in that state: 

“Sixty-nine per cent of the people of South 
Dakota are without free library service other 
than that provided by the Free Library Com- 
mission at Pierre. These people live on farms 
and in small communities and their need for 
recreation is great. Many have turned to 
books for pleasure and as an escape during 
these trying years. 

“The bookmobile, which is the only one of 
its kind in South Dakota, is designed to take 
the people, way out 
who do not have public libraries. This 
ice has been made possible because of a WPA 
project, as requested and sponsored by the 
South Dakota Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. The Free Library 
books and assists in routing and supervision 
When the bookmobile left Pierre on its first 
trip, it carried a library of about 1800 volumes 
selected to appeal to varied ages and interests 

fiction and thrilling adventure books, and, of 
course, juveniles, were most popular. 


books to those living 


sery 


Commission loans 


“The first trip was planned to visit places in 
the west river country, and books were loaned 
at Bison, Lodgepole, Strool, Lowry, Java, Mc- 
Intosh, McLaughlin and other places in that 
section. Other places listed were visited but 
the book supply had run out and now the van 
reloads after making so many towns. More 
books are badly needed. Some organizations 
are planning to assist with gifts of money, 
and with the enthusiasm and interest aroused 
in favor of this project we believe it will serve 
its purpose, which is to bring more and better 
books to rural South Dakota.” 








Wilson 


Bulletin for 


New Subject Headings 


Copies of a questionnaire concerning the 
publication of lists of new subject headings in 
the Wilson Bulletin each month, and of a 
cumulative list as a separate pamphlet, were 
distributed at a meeting of the Catalog Section 
at the A.L.A. Conference in June. Catalogers 
who received copies of this questionnaire and 
have not returned them are urged to do at 
once. They should be sent to Miss Effie 
Abraham, Toledo Public Library, Toledo, 
Ohio. Our plans for the publication of new 
subject headings depend to a considerable ex- 
tent on the returns from this questionnaire 
If you do not have a copy, write a letter to 
Miss Abraham. We want to know whether 
you find these monthly lists of new headings 
useful. 

All of the headings listed this month have 
been adopted recently by Wilson Indexes. 

sa=“see also” reference (refer from) 

s=“see” reference (refer from) 


ADOPTED BY WILSON INDEXES 


Actinomycetes—Culture media (Ag) 
Adiabiatic process (Int) 

sa Heat 

sa Thermodynamics 
Age, Psychology of (Int) 

sa Psychology 

s Psychology of age 

sa Psychology, Physiological 
Agriculture and history (RG) 

sa History 

s History and agriculture 
Air, Ionized—Therapeutic use (1A) 
Akkadian dialects (Int) 

sa Assyro-Babylonian languages 

sa Mesopotamia—Languages 
Attention, Disorders of (Int) 

sa Psychology, Pathological 
Avoidance reactions (Int) 

sa Fear 

s Negative responses 

sa Refiexes 
Bacteria, Chitinoclastic (Ag) 

sa Bacteria 

sa Chitin 

s Chitinoclastic bacteria 

sa Sea water—Bacteriology 
Bayreuth—Haus Wahnfried (Art) 

s Haus Wahnfried, Bayreuth 

sa Wagner, Richard 

s Wahnfried haus, Bayreuth 
Bund 6sterreichischer gebrauchsgraphiker (Art) 

sa Advertising art, Austrian 

sa Advertising associations 

sa Artists, Austrian 

s Austrian advertising artists’ association 
Cagoulards (Int) 

s Hooded men (Cagoulards) 

sa Secret societies—France 
Cold storage lockers (Ag) 

s Food lockers 

s Lockers, Cold storage 

sa Cold storage 

sa Food preservation and preservatives 
Consumers foundation (RG) 
Cream, Gas-charged (Ag) 

s Gas-charged cream 

sa Cream, Whipped 
Crown of thorns (Int) 

sa Jesus Christ—Crucifixion 

sa Jesus Christ—Passion 

sa Relics and reliquaries 

s Thorns, Crown of 
Cymae (Art) 

sa Architecture—Details 

sa Cornices 

sa Moldings 

s Simas 
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Evangelistic literature (Int) 

sa Christian literature 

sa Conversion 
Firearm models (RG) 

sa Models 

s Pistol models 
Food decoration (Ag) 

s Decoration and ornament, Culinary 
Forest landscaping (Ag) 

sa Forest planting 

sa Forests and forestry 

sa Landscape 

sa Landscape gardening 
Fox fire (RG) 

s Fungi, Phosphorescent 

s Phospherent fungi 
Government employees—Training in service (RG) 

s In-service training of government employees 
Insurance, Art (CBI) 
Legumes—Pod setting (Ag) 

s Pod setting 
Mohammedan antiquities (Int) 

s Antiquities, Mohammedan 

sa Archeology, Medieval 
Mongolian law (CBI) 
Neurogenesis (Ag) 

sa Nervous system 
Newspapers—Binding (RG) 

sa Periodicals—Binding 
Prisons—Social work (Int) 

sa Prisoners—Treatment 

sa Social work 

s Social work, Prison 
Probation—Case work (Int) 

s Case work 

sa Probation officers 

sa Social work—Case work 
Reading—Readiness (Ed) 

s Reading readiness 

sa Readiness 

sa Student readiness 

(See subdivision Readiness under school sub 
ject. eg: Arithmetic—Readiness) 

Rest houses (Int) 

sa Hotels 
Rock drillers (TA) 
Root pressure (Ag) 

sa Botany—Physiology 

sa Roots 

sa Sap 

s Pressure, Root 
Salt as fertilizer (Ac) 

sa Fertilizers 

sa Salt 
Sand storms (Int) 

sa Deserts 

s Haboobs 

s Sandstorms 

sa Storms 
Seedlessness (Ag) 

sa Botany 

sa Plants 

sa Seeds 
Las siete partides (Int) 

sa Law—Codification 

sa Law. Medieval 

s Partides 

s Primera partida 
Theater buildings. Portable (RG) 

sa Portable buildings 
Tires, Rubber—Retreading (IA) 
Tripods (caldrons) (Art) 

s Caldrons 

s Cauldrons 

sa Implements, utensils, etc. 
Tranmatin (Ag) 

sa Hormones (plant) 
Unity _of science movement (Int) 

sa Empiricism 

sa Logical positivism 

sa Science—Philosophy 

s Science, Unity of, movement 
Ura Linda chronicle (Int) 

sa Germany—History—Prehistoric period 

sa Literary forgeries and mystifications 

sa Manuscripts, Old Friesian 
Viruses—Culture media (Ag) 
Wine (in religion, folklore, etc.) (Int) 

sa Folklore 

sa Religion, Comparative 








The Mail Bag 


[Epitor’s Notre: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


“A New Note” for Libraries 


To the Editor: 

In the Library Quarterly of January 1937, 
there is given a quotation from an address of 
John Cotton Dana on library 
which gives one pause to think: 


associations, 


Library associations of large membership are usu 
ally easy to form, are often given to sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals, are sometimes dying and quit« 
unmindful of the fact, and are never as effective as 
opportunity permits. They are often too conservative 
They think it is their wisdom which restrains them, 
while in fact it is simply their mediocrity. They re 
press the aggressive and the original . .. and, be 
fore they are aware of it—they reach a Nirvana of 
futility. 

I have often felt that this might be true of 
A.L.A., but at the Kansas City Conference, | 
found reason to believe that it was not so, for 
there was a new note of life and social con 
We are no longer confining out 
within the four walls of our libraries, 
but are sending them deeper, among the masses 
of the people of America, whence our libra- 
ries have No longer are we 
book service only, but are beginning to take 
our part in the economic and social relation 
ships of our public. 

I detected this new note first at the open 
meeting of the Council, where the reorganiza 
tion plan of A.L.A. was discussed. If this is 
accepted by the membership, we shall have a 
more democratic organization in which the 
members need no longer reach up to an A.L.A 
far away and them, but A.L.A. will 
reach down to each member, becoming a vital 
part of his professional life, and permitting 
him to make his contribution, however small, 
in the growth of a great Association. 

The new note was also present in the action 
of the Board of Salaries, Staff and Tenure in 
championing the cause of the unfair dismissal 
of Philip O. Keeney, librarian of the Univer 
sity of Montana. A.L.A. realizes its respon- 
sibility to safeguard its standards, and to see 
that each member of the Association gets a 
fair deal. It is to be hoped that the Board 
will back up its verbal support with active 
support in the way of publicity to show the 


sciousness. 


roots 


come. giving 


above 


public that we are willing to fight for good 
library service. 

Perhaps the meeting at which the most 
social consciousness was shown was that of 


the Junior Members. Here the vital subject of 
“The Library as a Social Force” was thoroly 
discussed by four able speakers. It became all 


too clear that in spite of our best efforts, we 
have not adequately met our social responsibil 
ity, and, as Dana said “are never as effective 
as opportunity permits.” Tending to think of 
our public as the middle class group to which 
most of us belong, we forget that the greater 
part of the American people are of the working 
and we do not work hard enough at 
understanding their interests, motives and 
We need a far 

economics, sociology, psychology and _ political 
science to be able to them. We 
work actively toward the education of labor 
and farm groups in a way that they can undet 
stand, not trying so much to instill culture an 
a love of reading, as to give them a 
working knowledge of the forces operating 
the economic and social world in which th 
live, and to help their vision, that they n 
orient their lives and their political viewpoints 
intelligently. 


class, 
needs. greater knowledge of 


serve must 
] 


good 


1 


The keynote of this new approach to library 
service was brought forth, not by one of th 


scheduled speakers, but, extemporaneous! 
from the floor. A young librarian from a 
large steel city pointed out that her library 


had not been conscious of the needs of the 
laboring classes in the city, but, following 
strike and a La Follette Civil Liberties Com 
mittee investigation into labor spying, the li 
brary came to realize its social responsibility 
to furnish books on labor espionage and other 
subjects of particular interest to labor. “Wé< 
must be quick on the trigger to understand the 
economic needs of our communities,” she said 

Then there was the meeting of the new, but 
interesting, Staff Organizations Round Table 
Speakers from various staff associations and 
library unions spoke, and their words 
full of the efforts of staffs to improve library 
service and the educational and financial status 
of librarians. One library staff made a surve) 
of the cost of living of the staff, and con 
pared the salaries of librarians and teachers in 
the state, obtained a slight salary increase for 
all staff members, and formed Friends of the 
Library groups to get books for the library 
Another staff secured pensions for all em 
ployees, is working on a tenure scheme to give 
greater security on the job than formerly, and 
has already achieved the first that 
line; they have set up a health insurance sys 
tem and a hospitalization plan, and have been 
instrumental in the trustees’ organization of a 
Friends of the Library group. 


were 


steps in 


The union speakers had even more concrete 
results to show; legal service at a cost of 50 
cents a year for each member of the union, 
raises for pages from $65 to $70 at a time 
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when no other city employees were raised, at- 
tempts to get accredited library school courses 
in the city, an increase of $120,000 in library 
appropriation. It was unfortunate that some 
people at the meeting, not heeding the words 
of achievement of unions, and apparently feel 
ing that the word “union” 
strike and strife (though these unions have 
non-strike clauses in their constitutions) lost 
common-sense and turned the meeting into an 
anti-union brawl, so that no one had an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions or to learn what other 
staffs are doing. (Was this an example of 
what Dana called repressing the “aggressive 
and the original to reach a Nirvana of futil- 
ity” ?) 

Nevertheless, there that 
meeting a means for library staffs to cooperate 
for their common interest in plans for profes- 
sional improvement of staff members, helping 


symbolizes only 


was established at 


to put into effect the salaries standards set up 
by the Board of Salaries, Staff and Tenure, 
and endeavoring to 
each individual library. 
not realized that staffs as well as administra- 
tive officers can do a service to librarianship 


secure tenure rights in 


Up to now, we have 


ELLEN L. ForsytH 
New York Public Library 


Disagrees With President Ferguson 
To the Editor: 


Mr. Milton J. Ferguson in his otherwise en- 
lightening speech before the A.L.A. Conven 
tion saw fit to attack library unions. Without 
warning he suddenly shifted from a: praise 
worthy appeal for free speech and a modern 
approach to publicity, buildings, and personnel 
into a subjective denunciation of unionism. 

The stigma that he would plaster to library 
unions is that they are unprofessional. This 
old straw horse has been ridden into defeat so 
often against the unionization of teachers, ac 
tors, newspapermen, artists, musicians, archi 
tects, engineers and other professional workers 
that it is surely time to retire it into the limbo 
of discredited bogeymen 

Unionism means to raise the library stand- 
ards by measures fully in harmony with all 
that real professionalism means. Is it de- 
moralizing for employees to ask for a voice in 
determining working conditions in the library ? 
On the contrary, it would raise their morale. 
Would it lower library standards to work for 
civil service laws, for the improvement of 
these laws where they exist, or for other just 
and equitable advancement? No, it would 
raise library standards. Does one really feel 
that we would lose the appeal to those we 
serve, the public, by forming a democratic or 
ganization without lines carried over 
from the official staff, elect our own represent- 


caste 
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atives on a basis of merit and ability, stand 
on our own feet as a responsible, sincere body, 
demonstrating a collective interest and respon- 
sibility for our service? 

The specter of a “scab librarian” 
picketed is held up in horror as one of the 
awful by-products of library unionism. An in- 
vestigation will reveal that all governmental 
employee unions have a non-strike clause in 
their constitution. Private and special library 
employees might under 
other international union could probably in 
clude such a provision in their by-laws if they 


being 


who organize some 


so wished 

a : tld 

If the members of our union did not believe 
that library unionism was opposed to any 
“plan that would enable self-appointed 
leaders, incapable of rising by merit, to get 


themselves voted into preferment,’ we would 
be the first to fight such a unionism. Such a 
plan is rightly, as Mr. Ferguson states, “op- 
posed to the principles which have made 


librarianship a useful and a proud 
service.” It is a racket, unfortunately well 
known in American cities, whereby political 
pull can engineer advancement, but it is pre- 
cisely against this sort of thing that all honest 
fighting. It is in exactly those 
places where such practices are prevalent that 
corrupt vicious against real 
unionism. Witness Chicago and Jersey City. 
Only by verbal manipulation can library union- 
charged with a crime it is seeking to 
eradicate. 

It would be well for librarians to study the 
history of unions with an open mind. They 
have been that organized body in our society 
that has fought most consistently and hardest 
for the free public schools and public libraries, 
against child labor, for social security and old 
age pensions, for all progressive measures to 
which every sincere, intelligent person sub- 
scribes. Librarians should remember well that 
before Hitler could start his burning of the 
books and the regimentation of libraries and 
free speech in Germany he first had to 
the free trade unions. 


\merican 


unionism is 


politics is most 


ism be 


*rush 


MAurRIcE LEON 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘ 


Clean Hands 
To the Editor: 

We recently received a gift of 64 new and 
beautiful books for the children. 

You know how it feels to see them returned 
after two or three readings, with the pages 
smeared by dirty little fingers; and you also 
know how wearying it is to both you and the 
children to hear your voice repeating parrot 
fashion, hands, clean hands!” so we 
decided to try an experiment with the enclosed 
plate which we tipped opposite the first page. 


“clean 
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The results so far seem to be worth the ex- 
periment. Picture books for little children are 
almost as spotless as new after four months 
in circulation. 

I am not an artist or a poet and I know 
there are many who can do more original and 
clever work with linoleum block and rhymes, 
but I thought the idea good enough to pass 
along, if it has not already been thought of 
before. 

Betry Acprince, Ass’t Lib’n 

Montgomery, Alabama 


Another Vote for the “New Yorker’’ 
To the Editor: 

I read Lee Ash, Jr.’s letter to you on the 
New Yorker in the June 1938 Wilson Bulletin. 
I heartily agree with him about including the 
New Yorker as a source for the Book Reviex 
Digest. If we could take only one book re- 
view periodical, the New Yorker would be my 
choice. I consider the reviews the best there 
are. 

And as for indexing it in the Readers’ 
Guide, I can’t give you twenty-five reasons 
why that should be done, but I can tell you of 
more than twenty-five times our whole staff 
has hunted thru old New Yorkers for an ar- 
ticle we needed. We use back numbers of th« 
New Yorker as often as any other magazine. 

I sincerely hope the New Yorker will be in- 
cluded in the Book Review Digest and indexed 
in the Readers’ Guide soon. 

Roxie Hatt, Librarian 
Tehama County Free Library 


Red Bluff, Calif. 


Summer Cruise Note 


To the Editor: 

The library profession is looking up! Of 77 
passengers on the S.S. City of Havre, sailing 
from Baltimore and Norfolk for France, Eng- 
land, and Germany, seven were librarians, and 
attractive librarians at that. In fact, they were 
not found out until inquiry was made of the 
purser as to who among the passengers put 
down library work as her profession. 


Said seven librarians met at tea yesterday 
and had a gay time talking about library mat- 
ters in Oregon and Maryland and California 
and Washington and Georgia and Louisiana 
and Ohio. The seven were Sally Akin of the 
Macon Public Library, Macon, Ga.: Ethelwyn 
Badger of the Portland, Ore., Public Library; 
Grace Leonard Smith of the San Francisco 
Public Library; Gretta Smith of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; Mary Ladd of 
the Library of Congress; Mary Wilder of the 
Circleville, Ohio, Public Library; and Mar- 
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Dear Reader, if you wish to know 
How you your gratitude may show 


This book, designed for your delight. 





Just keep its pages clean and bright. 








“CLEAN HANDS” BOOKPLATE 


garet Gibbons Burke of the Xavier University 
Library, New Orleans. 

All seven were planning happy summers 
either dashing about the Continent or absor! 
ing the beauty and charm and strength of the 
British Isles. 

All seven thought the Wilson Bulletin w 
be interested in this bit of news. One honor 
ary member, Major William J. Neiderprue: 
was present at the High Seas Meeting. He 
has charge of the post library at Fort Benn 
ing, Georgia. He expressed delight at the lack 
of “repression” among the City of Havre 
brarians. 

MARGARET GIBBONS BuRK! 
On Board S.S. City of Havre 


“Building His Street’ 


To the Editor: 

The Llewellyn Branch Library sponsors 
contest this spring for grade-school children 
which proved both popular and profitable 
Each child was assigned to a city block (pref 
erably the one in which he lived). Armed 
with applications, he went from house to 
house in that block to stimulate interest in, 
and to make new friends for the library. For 
each new application bearing his name (writ 
ten lightly in pencil), he received credit on a 
special card kept on file in the library 

When the child had five such applications t 
his credit he was allowed to come on Satur 
days to “build his street.” He was given a 
long strip of cardboard, pictures of houses, 
trees, gardens, automobiles, stores, churches, 
etc. and all the implements for work. When 


ia 
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finished the streets were labeled and posted on 
the bulletin board and received some nice com 
ments from adults. 
M. A. Struckert, Librarian 
Llewellyn Branch Library 
Milwaukee, Ws. 


Color Bands for Pamphlets 


Inquiries have been received by us and by 
the Dennison Company for source and price 
of color bands. As Dennison Company only 
decided this month to 
the bands specified for our color and position 
filing scheme, the article in the May Wilson 
Bulletin lacks this definite If you 
could carry a note in the next issue giving this 
information, it would interest a 
number of libraries. 

The Dennison Manufacturing 
Framingham, Mass., quotes the 
prices for color bands as used on pamphlets 
in the Newark Library 


carry as regular stock 


information. 
doubtless 


Company, 
following 


4” width—5SM at $2.25 per M 
6” width—5M at 4.00 per M 
1” width M at 7.50 per M 


‘ramingham \ 


These prices are net, i 
size, distributed 


minimum order is for 5M of ; 
stock colors as the party order- 
ing may see fit. 
Lois M. Ws: 
Head 


Newark Public Library 


over as many 


NMAN 


Pamphlet Library 


Tribute to Edna Stowe Stewart 


lo the Editor: 
In the passing of Edna Stowe Ste 
April 6, 1938, the library 
outstanding personality. 
born at Beaver, Pa., of Sc 
and graduated 
School of Library 


wart on 
profession lost an 
Miss Stewart 
itch-Irish parentage 

Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia. 
She also attended the universities of Chicago, 
Columbia, Cornell, and Vienna. At 
was a teacher at the Colonial School for Girls 
in Washington, D.C., and later librarian of the 
Normal School at Lock Haven, Pa. In 1920 
she was appointed assistant professor at the 
Syracuse University Library School and in 
1927 became the Reference Librarian at Syra 
cuse University. 


was 


from 
Science, at 


was 


first she 


Not one of us who had the good fortune of 
being taught by such a fine person, whose 
kindliness made the way seem easier, whose 


wealth of knowledge and charming manner 
opened up new worlds to us, will ever forget 
her. Always at gatherings, whether at library 
conventions or dinners, she was a favorite 
speaker—rich in knowledge, deep in human 
understanding and gifted with a fine sense of 
humor. Not only will the library profession 


Librarians, 


at 
= a 


September 1938 
miss this grand person, but also her library 
school students and all the students that she 
so willingly helped in her years of service, 
with her well informed range of subjects and 
her ability to find obscure facts. She has left 
our midst, but her beautiful personality will 
always remain with us. 

Eva M. NHARE 

Syracuse, N.Y. 


Prizes for Building {nformation 


lo the Editor: 

In attempting to complete a book on public 
library buildings, some additional data are de 
sirable, which it has not been easy to gather 
A first prize of fifteen dollars ($15.00), and 
a second prize of ten dollars ($10.00) 


offered by the undersigned for the 


are, 
therefore 4 
received 


useful information 


under either of the three following headings: 


and most 


] ? 
est 


A What is the attractive and 


new building in your section of the 


interesting 


country, 


most 


erected since January 1935 to house a public 





B What is the most convenient and suitably 
uipped staff workroom or staff room with 
which you are acquainted? If you have a 


ggestion as to how you would arrange and 
building 


1ip a workroom for your present 


for an ideal new building, we should be in- 
ested in having you prepare a rough pencil 
gram and brief description of it. This 
ght take the form of a combined public 
service desk with staff work space screened 
om public view. 
For our chapter on handy, labor-saving equip 
ent and ingenious devices in library build 


ngs, send photographs or descriptions of vari 


ous built-in features or other equipment which 
would make a building more attractive, inter 
sting, and the work more effective and eco 
nomical. If you know of none, but 
idea, make a rough pencil sketch 


brief des ription, 


have an 
send a 





any information sub- 
used in the 
above-mentioned book, if so desired. 


It is understood that 


mitted in this contest may be 

JosepH L. WHEELER, Librarian 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Theses on Robinson Jeffers 


To the 


I should like to hear from college and uni- 


Editor: 
versity librarians as to theses completed or in 
progress on Robinson Jeffers in their respec- 
tive institutions. So far I have record of only 
two completed and available for interlibrary 
loan, Occidental, the Mills. 
LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
The University Library 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


one at other at 
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It’s a Fact An 
HE 
came right into the 

city this year. Altho we 

are squeamishly tender- 
hearted (the fishing epi- —— 
sode was pure symbol- 

ism—as far as our experience would indicate 

fish are created garnished with parsley and 

lemon) the sight of the enemy making Irish 
lace of our English ivy brought out the latent 

Hyde in our character. We were coldly and 

effectively anti-beetle. 

We thought we were doing pretty well until 
Joseph Nathan Kane, known to you as the 
author of Famous First Facts and More First 
Facts went on the air with a Famous First 
Facts program.* 

He presented a young New Jersey David 
who had retired some 300,000 odd beetles in a 
single season. We carried on but our part 
seemed somehow less vital. 


Japanese beetle 


What's in a Name 


Charles F. Gosnell’s Spanish Personal 
Names: Principles Governing Their Formation 
and Use is ready—and high time too. When 
it turns out that “Diego Maria Concepcion 
Juan Nepomuceno Estanislao de la Rivera y 
Barrientos de Acosta y Rodriguez” is Diego 
Rivera, the well-known Mexican painter of 
murals, it is clear that something should be 
done to ease the cataloger’s burden. Many 
such names are studied in the light of general 
principles enunciated in existing catalog codes, 
precedents found in catalogs and_ bibliog- 
raphies, and the background and fundamental 
principles governing their formation and use, 
for the purpose of formulating satisfactory 
rules for the cataloger’s use. 


Have You a Preference? 


Since the publication of Subject Headings in 
Education by Clyde Pettus, we have received 
a number of letters asking for similar lists on 
other subjects, notably agriculture and mathe- 
matics. We would like a greater show of 
hands. In which fields do you believe that 
other such lists would be most useful? 


* Mutual 
9:30 P.M. 


Broadcasting System. Each Monday, 


Another “Answer Man” 


If you have any questions about the dance, 
whether you want the name of the composer 
of an obscure ballet, or a special list of books 
on the dance, Paul Magriel, Librarian at the 
School of American Ballet, New York City, 
is your man. 

Mr. Magriel, author of A Bibliography of 
Dancing for which the first supplement is now 
ready conducts a complete dance information 


service—the only one we believe—for libra 
rians and the lay public. For love... not 
money. 


He Does and He Teaches 


Notwithstanding the thoro and workmanlik« 
job he has done on A Key to the Out-of 
Doors, Richard Hurley is no cloistered bibli 
ognost. He has spent the summer teaching 
four courses in library science. A spring holi- 
day was spent vagabonding in the Great 
Smokies. Key to the Out-of Doors as you 
doubtless will recall is an index to materials 
for young people on astronomy, geology, 
botany, meteorology, plants, trees, insects, rep 
tiles, birds, mammals and water life. 


Library Administration 

For eighteen months, beginning in February 
1936, thirty-one field workers for the Library 
Association of Great Britain traveled many 
miles, here, in Great Britain and the Continent 
gathering material for A Survey of Libraries 
the latest British publication added to our list 
The surveyors’ reports are given in full, with 
an introduction by Lionel R. McColvin, L.L.A., 
general editor, and an appendix of 48 pages 
summarizing the points for investigation. 
Public Library Finance by Duncan 
No. V in the “Practical Library Handbooks” 
series is also obtainable thru us. 


These Made News 


Volume 11 of the Reference Shelf is 
complete with the publication of Julia E. John- 


Gray, 


now 


sen’s Chinese-Japanese War: 1937-. (No. 8) 
Peace and Rearmament. (No.9). And Craig 
Baird’s Representative American Speeches 


(No. 10). The latter contains transcripts of 
speeches made on various occasions by leading 
figures, including Franklin D. Roosevelt; Nor- 
man Thomas; Dorothy Thompson, Gerald 
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Are You Looking for the Standard Catalog Monthly ? 


TT" Standard Catalog Monthly, which has 
been included in the Wilson Bulletin 
since i929, is omitted from this issue, and we 
are asking our readers to help us decide the 
form in which it should be continued. Last 
spring the Monthly was enlarged to list the 
books for which sets of catalog cards had 
been made during the previous month. Since 
this made the Monthly occupy so much space, 
the question has been raised as to whether 
our readers would not prefer to have this 
sizable portion of the Bulletin given over to 
articles, as in this issue, rather than to a 
continuation of the Monthly in its enlarged 
form. Our present low subscription rate 
does not make it possible for us to devote 


Nye, William E. Borah, Rev. Charles E. 
Coughlin, and Boake Carter. 

Volume 12 is off to a good start with 
the publication of Anglo-American Agreement. 
(No. 1) by Harrison B. Summers. This cov- 
ers the N.U.E.A. High School Debate Ques- 
tion for 1938-39. Additional material on the 
subject will be found in the University De- 
haters’ Annual 1937-38, just out, edited | 


DY 
Edith M. Phelps. 


American Authors: 1600-1900 


Early this fall, after two years of prepara 
tion, we shall issue American Authors: 1600 
1900, edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard 
Haycraft. This is the latest addition to the 
popular series of standard reference works in 
literature that already includes Living Au- 
thors, Authors Today and Yesterday, and 
British Authors of the 19th Century. 

No work comparable 
to American Authors is 
in existence. It definitely 
answers the need for a 
comprehensive one-vol- 
ume biographical ency- 
clopedia in the field 
of American literature. 
Some 1400 authors, of both major and minor 
significance, who participated in the making 
of American literary history from the first 
English settlement at Jamestown in 1607 to the 
close of the 19th century, are represented, 
the sketches ranging in length from approxi- 
mately 100 to 2500 words, reliably documented 
and yet written with flavor and zest and 
crammed with a mass of personal biographical 
detail. Many of the names have never before 
appeared in any encyclopedic work, not even in 
such giants as the Dictionary of American 
Biography. _ 





10 or 12 pages to the Standard Catalog Month 
ly without eliminating the same number of 
pages from our articles and departmental 
features. 

If the Standard Catalog Monthly would be 
more useful as a separate publication, this 
alternative will be considered. Librarians 
answering the following questions will help 
us to determine the future of the Standard 
Catalog Monthly: 

Is the Standard Catalog Monthly used by 
you asa book selection tool ? 

Is the Standard Catalog Monthly helpful to 
you as a guide to cataloging? 

How full should the entries be in the 
Monthly ? 


A feature of the volume of which the edi- 
tors are pardonably proud is the presence of 
400 photo-lithographically reproduced por- 
traits—many of them rare and hitherto un- 
published, including a remarkable “find” of 
photographs and daguerreotypes by the great 
pioneer of American photography, Matthew 
B. Brady. Emerson, Hawthorne, Audubon, 
Longfellow, Prescott, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Whittier, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and many 
other famous and less famous names are in- 
cluded in this collection. The presence of 
these photographs alone would make the vol- 
ume an important work of Americana 

American Authors will contain approximately 
850 pages. By far the largest and the most 
expensive to produce of any volume of the 
biographical series, it will be sold to libraries 
for $5.00 postpaid. 


An Index to 19th Century Illustrators 

The editors of the Nineteenth Century 
Readers Guide report that they are enjoying 
their researches keenly. When completed the 
Guide will serve as an index to the works of 
American illustrators of the period in addition 
to those of writers. 

The Pennell views of Venice, first used as 
illustrations with Mrs. Pennell’s article on 
Venetian boats, Peter Newell’s illustrations of 
Stephen Crane’s Whilomville stories, drawings 
by George duMaurier, Oliver Herford, Charles 
Dana Gibson and others are indexed under the 
artist’s name. 


To be Quoted 


With many of our holidays coming in the 
fall and winter seasons, the publication of 
Ouotations for Special Occasions by Maud 
van Buren is well timed. As we mentioned 

(Continued on page 60) 

















coor Prize Winning ctor 


LIBRARY POSTERS 


NOW ON SALE 


All in Four Gay Colors 


The eight prize-winning posters 
of the recent Wilson-Junior Mem 
bers Round Table Contest have been 
attractively reproduced by four-color 


lithography and are now on sale. 


4 


AIRE YOuR 


All eight posters have been done 


in striking combinations of vivid if 
colors upon heavy, durable paper 


stock. Each measures 10% inches 
by 1456 inches. 


LIBRARY 


Sold in sets only Price 90c per set, postpaid 


Each poster may be appropriately 
and helpfully displayed in all kinds 
of libraries. 





5 or more sets in one order, 75c per set postpaid 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 
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PERIODICALS 
- - Wanted - - 


The following periodicals are needed to complete orders now on hand. 


us upon any that you may have for sale or exchange. 


Please quote 


When quoting refer to September 1938 IMMEDIATE want List 


Am. Mathematical Monthly | 
1902—May 
1903—Oct. 
1904—Mar. 
1912—June, July 
Am. Printer 
1937—Dec. 
of Horticultural Sci- 
ence, Proc. 


Annals of Surgery 
1937—April, May 
Art & Archaeology 
1934—July-Aug., 
Nov.-Dec. 
Automotive Industries 
1938—Jan. 1, 8, 29, Feb. 5, 
Mar. 19, 26 (1 each); Feb. 
12, 19, 26 (2 each) 
Biological Abstracts 
1936, Vol. 10 
Canning Age 
1936—Feb.-Nov. incl. 
Diesel Power 
1937—May, Aug. 
Edinburgh Rev. 
1910—Jan., April, Oct. 
1914—July, Oct. 
1915—Oct. 
Educational Method 
1937—Nov. 
Gas (Western Gas) 
1937—March, July, Oct., Nov. 
Grade Teacher 
1928—Dec. 
1929—April 
1930—Jan. 
Heating & Ventilating 
1937—Dee. 
High Schoo! Quarterly 
1915—July 
1927—July 
Hunter Trader Trapper 
1936—Jan., Feb., March 
Jour. of Agricultural Research 
1936—May 15 


Sept.-Oct., 


Jour. of Biological Chemistry 
Vols. 116, 1817 
Jour. of Economic Entomology 
1935—Jan., Feb., March, May, 
July-Nov. incl. Vol. 29, 
1936, Nos. |, 
Jour. of Experimental Education 


1937—Mareh, June, Dec. 
Jour. of General Physiology 
3, 6 


Vol. |, Nos. 4, 
“ 3 Ne 3 
Jour. of Health & Physical Edu- 
cation 
1935—Sept. 
1936—Jan. 


Jour. of Immunology 

1935—Jan.-June inci., August, 
Oct., Nov. 

Jour. of Psysical Chemistry 
1919—June, Nov., ec. 
1920—Aprii to end of year 
1922—Jan., Feb., March, Dec. 
1923—April 

Mid-Week Pictorial 
1931—April i1, May 23, June 

27, Aug. 29, Sept. 5, 12 
1932—Nov. 5 

Modern Packaging 
1937—March 

Nation & Athenaeum 
1925—Feb. 21, June 13 Sup- 

plement 
Indexes to Vols. 32, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 49, 41, 42 
New York Public Library Bulle- 


tin 
1916—Dec. 
1917—Feb. 
New Yorker 
Vol. f, 1925, Nos. 1-13 incl., 
15-19 incl. 25, 27-35 inel., 
39, 
1926—Jan.-March incl., Apr. 
3, 17, May 22, Sept. 25 


PERIODICALS FOR SALE 





1927—Feb. 5, 19, 26, March 
12, 19, April 16, 23, 3, 


Sept. 3, Oct. 15 
1928—March 24, April 14, May 
12, June 30, July 28, Nov. 


10, Dee. 15, 22 
1929—Jan. 19, 26, Feb. 23, 
March 9, 23, 30, April 6, 
13, May Ii, 25, July 6, 27, 
August 17, Nov. 9, Dec. 7 
Occupations 
1925—F eb. 
Indexes to Vols. 2, 5 
Quarterly Journal of Economics 
Vol. 33, No. 4 
‘* 34, Nos. {, 2, 4 
“ 36, Nes. 3, 
Quarterly Review of Biology 
Vol. 6, Nos. 1, 2, 4 
Radio (San Francisco) 
1922—Sept. 
1933—April, May, August 
Radio World 
1934—Oct. 20 
Refiner & Natural 
Manufacturer 
1935—Jan., Feb. 
— March, June, Oct., 


ov. 
1937—March, Oct., Nov. 
Round Table 
Vol. |, No. I 
Teachers College Record 
Vol. {, No. 3 
el 2, oe 5 
oe 3, “oe 
Indexes to Vols. |, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 10, 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 24, 30, 35 
Welding Engineer 
1937—Jan., April, May, June, 
August, Oct., Nov., Dec. 
Wire & Wire Products 
1933—March, April, June, Oct. 
1934—March, Oct., Nov. (2 
copies), Dec. 


Gasoline 


A stock of approximately two million copies of about 6000 periodicals, yearbooks, 
reports and proceedings enables us to fill 85 per cent of all orders immediately for sets, 


volumes or numbers of American and foreign periodicals. 


Want lists similar to above, circulated frequently throughout the world, usually enable 
us to complete all orders promptly. 


Write, wire or telephone 


PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 


New York City 
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DO YOU THINK SO? 


valuable aid in 
libraries? For 
free samples 


Are bookmarks a 
securing publicity for 
full information send for 
and questionnaire. 


BOOKMARK MONTHLY 


1100 University Ave., New York City 





LIBRARIANS 
WANTED 


Enroll with us. 


LIBRARIANS 


SUPPLIED 
Notify us of any 
vacancies on your 
library staff. This 
service free. positions available. 

AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 

Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


We 


have some good 








THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools and Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 





Complete sets, volumes and odd issues 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 


4 60-; 


Books 


We Glso BUY 


BARNES & NOBLE. Ine. 


105 Fifth Avenue - New York 


(Continued from page 57) 
some time ago, Miss van Buren, a librarian, 
spent many hours herself looking for just the 
right quotation so that her book is certain to 
give other librarians the sort of material that 
she herself found was needed. 





| 
| 
| 
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Books Too Can Be Fun 
Edith M. Phelps’ col- 


lection Book and Library 





Plays for Elementary 
and High School Use is 
nearly off the press. 
These plays, fashioned 


for young and growing minds, show that books 
like manners can be fun. 

Besides the regular edition, 
ranged for a special printing of the book on 
thin paper with paper covers, to be used by 
members of the casts in studying their parts 
These are not for sale... but can be borrov 
for any period not exceeding one month for 
25c a copy. 


we have al 


ved 


Catalog Card Sets 

During the summer sets of catalog cards 
have been made for the starred books in this 
year’s supplement to the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries; all new titles in the 1937 and 
1938 supplements to the Children’s Catal 
and all new titles in the 1938 supplement 
the Standard Catalog for High School Libra 
ries. By early September more than 1000 sets 
of catalog cards will be available. A complet 
list of all available will be sent early Sey 
tember to all who request it. 

Another innovation will be that the 
catalog cards are to be available in two ways 
(1) with subject headings and class numbers 
so that a small library will be able to file ther 


y 

¥ 
t 
tO 


in 


sets 


| in their catalog and (2) without subject head 


ings and class numbers for use in branches of 
larger libraries. The same price per set will 
be continued no matter which is ordered 


Calendar of Cumulations 
Recently Published 


Annual 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX. volume, 
1937-June 1938. Published June 27 
READERS’ GUIDE (UNABRIDGED Annua 


volume, July 1937-June 1938. Published July 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRA 
RIES. Fourth Cumulated Supplement. Published 
July 2 

In Preparation 

ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE. 3-year 

| July 1935-August 1938, Ready in September 

ART INDEX. 3-year volume, October 1 
September 1938. Ready late in 1938 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. Second Cumulated 
Supplement. Ready in September 

CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 5-year volume, 


1933-37. Ready late in 1938 
EDUCATION INDEX. 3-year 
June 1938. Ready in September 
EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 
supplement. Ready in October 
HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG. 
Ready in September 


volume, July 19 
1938 annua 


First Supplement 


Watch this space each month for latest in- 
formation on cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 


| and catalogs. 
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Booklists On Display 


To be displayed at the New York State 
Meeting in September are the Booklists com- 
piled by the Inter-racial committee of the New 
York Library Association with the hope of 
answering the demand for information on 
books about the which made 
major contributions to the population of New 
York State. 

The books have been care fully selected for 
standard value—availability—physical makeup 
—reasonable price—and are of the popular 
type suitable for a basic collection. In so far 
as possible, controversial been 
avoided and different political eras represented 
by unbiased authors. 


countries have 


books have 


Mrs. Ramsey Off to the Yucatan 
Grace Fisher Ramsey, ,; 
habing seen Educational & 
Work in Museums of 
the Umited States thru 
the final stages, recently 
set out with the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural 
History’s archaeological 
expedition to the Yucatan. 
The first museum in the United States car- 
ried on its explorations nearer home. Founded 
in 1773 in Charleston, S.C., by the Charles 
Town Library Society, its express purpose was 
educational . . . to represent the 
sources of the Province and their relation to 
commerce and industry. Educational Work in 
American Museums presents a clear and inter- 
esting exposition of what has been done and 
points the way to future development of this 
important education as a 
institution and in cooperation with schools. 


natural re- 


force for separate 


Doctoral Dissertations 


Number 5 of Doctoral Dissertations Ac- 
cepted by American Universities edited annu- 
ally by Donald B. Gilchrist of the University 
of Rochester is now ready. Compiled for the 
Association of Research Libraries, it is the 
only complete list of American University dis- 
sertations for the year 1937-1938. Similar lists 
are also available for 1933-34; 1934-35; 1935- 
36; 1936-37. 


Fanfare 


The Wilson Company is much gratified to 
see the publicity recently given to its publica- 
tions in New Zealand Libraries and also in 
the bulletin of the Library, Canterbury Uni- 
versity College, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Hos} 


Proceedings First Ohio C.1.0. Convention 
Edited by TED F. SILVEY 
136p. Indexed. Front and back cover il. 40c plus 10c postage 
Constitutional convention of Committee for Industrial Organ 
ization in Ohio; delegates by organizati: ; establishment 
council and program adopted; speeches of national 
eaders; floor discussion. 


Ohio Industrial Union Council, 79 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


-——"WE GO EXPLORING 


By MARY LICHLITER 




















oO state 


C.L.0 








For the many small children who delight in 
really and truly stories, this splendid book in its 
sea blue cover is a tip-top choice. It is a first 
book in American History . @ fascinating book, 
and we believe a real achievement. The many 
vigorous illustrations, full of detail that children 


ly ippreciate, are the 


rea work of Kay Peterson.’’ 
Price $2.50 


Katherine Fox—The Boston Herald. 
JOHN H. HOPKINS, Inc. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza New York, N. Y. 








“GUATEMO, Last of the Aztec Emperors 


By CORA WALKER 


Dayton Press, 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y., 
pp. 348, 37 full page illustrations, cloth 7 x 10; 
f $3.00, $1.80 net A scholarly treatise on 
Invasion and Occupation of the 


the Spanish 
Jorth American Continent. 


North 











THE WORLD COURT, 1921-38 
By MANLEY O. HUDSON 
A Handbook of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice with Documents Relating to the Proposed Participa- 
tion of the United States. 
The autho f th al digest of disputes which have 


r of this leg 
the World Court is 





come specially qualified to 
write a narrative record for he has been for many 
years an interpreter of the structure of this international 
organization and the purpose of its establishment 


1938. $2.50 cloth; 75c. paper. 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


CPA CONCISE ANSWERS TO 500 QUESTIONS 
IN THEORY AND AUDITING 
(Reprinted from Accountants Digest) 
The candidate is spared the trouble of reviewing hundreds 
of pages of text in order to obtain the required information 
Purchasers include many libraries, universities and the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. A valuable aid during the days 
immediately preceding the examination. $2.00—Postpaid 
L. MARDER, C.P.A., LL.B. 
New York, N. Y. 





165 Broadway 





A Book for Rainbow Girls 


THE POWER OF COLOR 


By Mark Sexson 
Mr Sexson is the founder, and at present supreme 
recorder of ‘“‘The Order of Rainbow for Girls,”” an order 
sponsored by Masonic Lodges and Eastern Star Chapters. 


From your bookstore, $2.00 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 





THE FAR EAST: AN INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 
Harold S. Quigley and George H. Blakeslee 


book for all who want 
background of the undeclared war be 
Japan, An accurate, compact and 
comprehensive picture of the relations of these two coun 
tries and the policy of the United States, Great Britain 
and other countries toward them. 

1938. $2.50 cloth; 75c. paper. 


World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


A timely and _ indispensable 
to understand the 
tween China and 
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In addition to describing the Cumulative 
Book Index and recommending its use, stu- 
dents of Canterbury College are invited to call 
on the library assistants for permission to ex- 
amine it. 

We are a little shy about mentioning this— 
but recently the New Zealand Library Associ- 
ation of its own volition distributed copies of 
the Wilson Bulletin to members of the Asso- 
ciation and recommended its purchase to all 
libraries. (adv.) 


—TuHeE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


Second Library Poster Contest 


November 30 is the new closing date for 
the second Library Poster Contest, sponsored 
by The H. W. Wilson Company and the 
Junior Members Round Table of the American 
Library Association. The prize-winning post- 
ers will be published on or about January l, 
1939. 

Detailed rules and regulations follow: 

1. Posters must be exactly 20 inches by 14 inches 


2. Posters may be in four or fewer colors. (Con 
testants are notified that it may be negessary to 
change the colors in reproducing the prize-winning 
posters—for mechanical reasons.) 


3. Posters should be mailed to Library Poster 
Contest, The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Ave., New York City, to reach their designation not 
later than November 30, 1938. 


4. The H. W. Wilson Company will pay the fol 
lowing cash prizes for the best posters: First Prize, 
$25; Second Prize, $20; Third Prize, $15; Fourth 
Prize, $10; and four additional prizes of $5 each. 


the contest will be: Hazel Kirk 
Levins and Mrs. Marion Howe representing the 
JMRT; Halsey W. Wilson and Stanley J. Kunitz 
representing The H. W. Wilson Company; and Rich- 
ard Floethe, head of the poster division of the WPA 
Federal Arts Project. 


5. Judges of 


6. Anyone may compete whether or not connected 
with the library profession except employees of The 
H. W. Wilson Company and their families. 


7. <Any posters received in accordance with the 
previously announced closing date (September 10) 
will be held and considered in the judging even 
though they may not conform to the revised rules 
and regulations, All posters received after September 
10, however, must conform exactly to the revised 
rules published herewith, or they will not be con- 
sidered. 

8. All posters awarded prizes become the property 
of The H. W. Wilson Company and will not be re- 
turned. Posters which are not awarded prizes will be 
returned only upon written request of the contestant, 
accompanied by sufficient postage to pay mailing costs. 


For the guidance of contestants, members of 
the JMRT committee have prepared a helpful 
list of suggested topics which might be devel- 
oped in poster form: 

. -public library service is free service. 


. , .public libraries are essential to the alert com- 
munity. 
_. + library books, magazines, and pictures offer a 
rich source for inspiration. 
library materials are organized and arranged 


to make possible easy access to all kinds of infor- 
mation. 


Librarians, September 1938 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in this issue 


Baird. REPRESENTATIVE 
SPEECHES: 1937-38. Ref. 
11, No. 10, $1.25. 


BOOKLISTS. 10 of one list or assorted 
35c; 100 of one or assorted $2.50; 500 of 
one or assorted $10.00. 

CATALOG CARD SETS. 
set, 5c for each additional 
same order. 

Gilchrist. DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES, No. 5. 1937-1938. $2.00 

Gosnel. SPANISH PERSONAL NAMES 
Principles Governing Their Formation 
and Use. $1.50. 

Gray. PUBLIC LIBRARY 
London $1.30; N.Y. $1.45pp 


AMERICAN 
Shelf, Vol. 


10c for the first 
set in the 


FINANCE. 





Hurley. KEY TO THE OUT-OF-DOORS: 
A Bibliography of Nature Books and 
Materials. $2.50. 

Johnsen. CHINESE-JAPANESE WAR. 
Ref. Shelf. Vol, 11, No. 8. 90c 

——-PEACE AND REARMAMENT. Ref 
Shelf. Vol. 11, No. 9. 90c 

Kane. FAMOUS FIRST FACTS. $3.00. 

——MORE FIRST FACTS. $2.25. 

(Both volumes in one order. $4.75.) 

Kunitz and Haycraft. AMERICAN AU- 
THORS: 1600-1900. $5.00. 

Magriel. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DANC- 
ING. $4.75. SUPPLEMENTS. Tb 
2. $1.15, 3. $1.50, 4. $1.85, 5. $2.25. 
(Subscriptions now being taken for 

series of five.) 

Phelps. BOOK AND LIBRARY PLAYS 
FOR BLEMENTARY AND HIGH 


SCHOOL USE. (price to be announced.) 














——UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ AN 
NUAL: 1937-38. $2.25. 

Ramsey. EDUCATIONAL WORK IN 
MUSEUMS OF THE UNITED 
STATES: Development, Method and 
Trends. $2.50. 

Summers. ANGLO-AMBRICAN AGREE 
MENT. Ref. Shelf. Vol. 12, No. 1 
$1.25. 

A SURVEY OF LIBRARIES. $6.25. 

van Buren. QUOTATIONS FOR SPE 
CIAL OCCASIONS, $2.50 

. . .technical education is available thru books in 
public libraries; so are recreation, adult education, 
etc. 

. public libraries have all sorts of interesting 
special collections, about which the general public 
often knows little or nothing—art, music, printing, 
gardening, and hobbies of all kinds. 


While the contestants are working on the 
new contest, librarians have the opportunity to 
purchase sets of the eight prize-winning post 
ers of the first contest, which was held last 
spring. The posters have been attractively ré 
produced by four-color lithography and may 
be purchased at the low price of 90c the set 
for single sets, or 75c the set for five or more 
sets ordered at one time. Orders should be 
sent to The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York City. 


Upon the response of libraries and libra- 
rians to this opportunity will depend the future 
of further contests and sets of posters. 





PAGFS REMOVED 





| 
Studies in Professions 
by Esther Lucile Brown 





We announce a fifth title, LAWYERS 
AND THE PROMOTION OF JUS- 
TICE, in our Studies in Professions 
Series. These information-packed books 
will prove useful in the general library 
and indispensable in High Schools, for 
students and vocational counselors. 





Titles Ready 


SoctAL WorK AS A PROFESSION .. $ .75 
NURSING AS A PROFESSION J3 
THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER BF 
PHYSICIANS AND MEDICAL CARE aa 
LAWYERS AND THE PROMOTION OF 
ME 6 to Cuca dee os Seen 1.00 





“Should prove invaluable to vocational guid 
ance experts because of the realistic pictures 
they present.”—Educational Trends 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d St. New York 











NEW Books! 


These books have all appeared in 
‘“‘The Booklist’’ during the past 18 
months (the first six during 1938). 
If you do not have them all, we 
suggest you order now for use dur- 
ing the Fall and Winter months 


Painting and Decorating: Dalzell-Sabin $1.50 
Electric Welding: Potter............ 1.25 
Air Conditioning—Heating and Ven- 
tilating: Dalzell-Hubbard 4. 
Sheet Metal Work: Neubecker........ 2.50 
Air Conditioning—Furnaces and Unit 
Heaters: Daizell jiaeG 
Bookkeeping for Personal and Busi- 
GOON. Wee I cade e dese ves 
Machine Shop Operations (Job Tick- 
Mt es aa a nin aw ant 5.00 
Air Conditioning—Iinsulation: Dalzell- 
McKinney oi wanker ae 
Freehand and Perspective Drawing: 
Everett-Lawrence § 


og ea eee 1.50 
The 19th edition of Automobile En- 
gineering in 6 volumes was recom- 
mended in the April 1938 issue of 
“Subscription Books Bulletin.’’ List 
price $24.80. Our regular library dis- 
count is allowed on all purchases. 


American Technical Society 
Drexel Avenue at 58th Street 
(Dept. HS 60) Chicago, Ill. 

















PROVINCIAL FURNITURE 


By John G. Shea and 
Paul N. Wenger 
Simplified designs based upon famous 
French Provincial styles. Fully illustrated 
3.5 


By John W. Dougherty 
Clearly describes six methods of making 
clay projects. Includes also glossary, list 
of supplies, and bibliography 


INDIAN AND CAMP 


By W. Ben. Hunt 


Thirty projects including wigwam, totem 
pole, bow and arrows, birdhouses, etc. 


of Assyro-Babylonians, the Persians, the 


This autobiography by the 


N ew BRUCE Titles 


THE WORLD 
| SAW 


By Theodore Maynard 





well-known poet and edu- 

cator tells the story, cleverly and skillfully, 
of a life of rare interest and appeal. It is 
HANDICRAFT a story of intense activity both intellectual 
and physical, replete with unique and often 
humorous experiences. His interest in liter- 


$2.00 Rares 
GODS OF THE GENTILES ature brought him in contact with some of 
Dy Corer C Bint, 51. the most brilliant people of his age—and 
An interesting examination of the religions some of the most appealing parts of the 


Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans book are his clever comments about them. 











THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 210 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AUGUST 
(Continued from the September Bulletin) 


August 19. It was announced that Max 
Lerner has resigned as Nation editor in order 
to accept a professorship at Williams College. 
Viking will publish his challenge to liberals, 
It is Later Than You Think, in October. 


August 19. G. H. Longman, a member of 
the firm of Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 
England, publishers for more than two cen- 
turies, died in London at the age of 86. 


August 20. F. Schuyler Mathews, author 
and illustrator of a number of semi-popular 
but scientifically sound nature books, died at 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, in his eighty-fifth 
year. 


August 21. The house in Cockermouth 
where William Wordsworth was born has 
been acquired by a bus company which pro- 
poses to raze it and erect a new bus terminal 
A special Memervial Committee has collected 
more than £1,000 with which to purchase the 
house, and it trusts that the bus company can 
then be induced to find another site! 


August 22. Governor Blanton Winship of 
Puerto Rico recommended the commissioning 
of another artist to do a mural to displace that 
of Rockwell Kent, artist and writer, in the 
Postoffice Building at Washington. Mr. Kent’s 
mural pictures the Puerto Ricans as Negroes 
and contains a plea (albeit in Eskimo dialect!) 
for Puerto Rican independence—all of which, 
the Governor asserts, “is in bad taste” and 
“conveys a false impression. .. ” 


August 25. Aylmer Maude, friend of Leo 
Tolstoy and authority on his writings, died at 
Ladywell House near Chelmsford, England, at 
the age of 80. George Bernard Shaw once re 
marked that as translator and propagandist 
Maude was to Tolstoy what William Archer 
had been to Ibsen or Ashton Ellis to Richard 
Wagner. 


August 25. Alexandre Ivanovitch Kuprin, 
Russian novelist who recently made peace with 
the Soviet régime and returned from a 
self-imposed exile in France, died in Lenin- 
grad in his seventieth year. Of his six books 
published in English, The Duel was best 
known. 


August 28. William Lyon Phelps, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of English at Yale, in his an- 
nual book lecture at Pointe Aux Barques, 
Mich., described Mary Ellen Chase’s Dawn in 
Lyonesse as “the finest American novel of the 
year.” He lamented the “chilly reception” 
given the late books of Sinclair Lewis, Pearl 
3uck, Hervey Allen, and Edna Ferber 


The Literary Calendar 


1938 


ay 











THOMAS WOLFE 
1900-1938 


August 30. Professor Joseph Bedier, m«¢ 
ber of the French Academy and autho: 
Tristan and Iseult, died at his chateau in 
Dréme, southeastern France, at the age of 74 
He was a brilliant critic of French literature, 
and in 1909 he became visiting professor t 
Harvard, where he afterwards received 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 


August 30. J Have Been Here Before, a new 
play by J. B. Priestley, member of the Drama 
tists’ Guild, has been announced for Octobe 
production by Gilbert Miller, a nonsigner of 
the Guild’s basic agreement between producet 


and dramatist. Robert E. Sherwood, Guild 
president, said that action would be taken 
shortly. 

August 31. Mrs. Margaret Hill McCarter, 


frontier novelist and woman suffrage leader, 
died in Topeka, Kansas. She was seventy 
eight. 


SEPTEMBER 


Ralph Bates, English novel 
lecturing in this country, aided in 
(Continued on page 72) 


September 1. 


ist now 





ADVERTISIRG PAGES REMOVER! 


OCTOBER ano NOVEMBER 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 




















encyclopedia ever published. Includes seventy foremost American and European critics 

among contributors. Covers all music topics. Great opera stories in detail. The acme 

of sound scholarship and quick reference. Beautifully and durably bound. $12.50 
If you have not recetved a copy of our large twelve-page brochure containing 
sample pages and complete information regarding contents and format, please 








write at once. 


THE STORY OF 
THE WINGED-S 


By Icor I. Srkorsky 


An amazing autobiography of a scientist 
and dreamer—one of the great figures in 
aviation. Includes early days in Russia, 
the World War, flight to America, the 
great clipper ships of today and _ to- 
morrow. /I/ilustrated. $3.00 


SUCKER’S PROGRESS 


By Hersert AsBuURY 


An informal history of gambling in 
America from the Colonies to Canfield 
and present-day “policy’—colorful Mis- 
sissippi River gamblers; great lotteries; 
the Gold Rush gamblers; Fifth Avenue 
gambling palaces, etc. . Contemporary 
prints and woodcuts. $3.50 


THROUGH LANDS OF THE BIBLE 
By H. V. Morton 


The greatest living travel writer journeys from Egypt through Palestine to Babylon 


and then back, across the Mediterranean, 


Rome, visiting scenes associated with 


great figures and events of the Bible. Many pictures. $3.00 


THE BEST PLAYS 


OF 1937-1938 

Edited by BuRNs MANTLE 

The indispensable annual of the Ameri 
can theatre, with ten plays (by excerpt 
and summary), such as Our Town, Susan 
and God, On Borrowed Time, etc. With 
stage photographs. $3.00 


Edited by OSCAR THOMPSON nt 
The most comprehensive, up-to-date, authoritative and readable single-volume music 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS 


By BurNs MANTLE 

Brief biographical and critical appraisals 
of all the newest playwrights—also those 
of the last twenty years. Packed with 
valuable facts about current theatres, 
dramatists and their plays $3.00 


f 
n 
. THIS IS LIVING ELIHU ROOT 
/p . 
4 By DonaLp CuLross PEATTIE By Puiuip C, Jessup 
7 A view of nature in the broader as- The first complete study of America’s 
. pects—Life Force, Hunger, Mysterious Elder Statesman and his great work as 
Ways, etc., with 135 magnificent photo- Secretary of State and of War, peace 
V graphs selected by Gordon Aymar. $3.75 advocate here and in Europe, etc. Two 
volumes, boxed. $7.50 
r TURBULENT YEARS 
: By Isaac F. Marcosson ee, TO THE CANADIAN 
r . i 
1 A unique chronicle of men and events AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 
. since the World War seen through a By Gordon Brinley. A charming story 


series of interviews with the great mili- 
tary, political and industrial figures 
throughout the world. $3.50 


and up-to-the-minute guide to the great 
scenic beauties of western Canada. Many 
tllustrations—eight in full color $2.50 


(w) Catalog cards available from The H. W. Wilson Company 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY @® NEW YORK 
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Current Library Favorites 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 


FICTION NON-FICTION 
AUTHOR TITLE Points AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, The Yearling 217 1. — Vent onge Rhy * mabertoncs of Living 230 
. : : . > 2. Rene elbenoit, ry uillotine ......+. 
o A Fs <semn, she Citadel ee koa es 20s 3. Eve Curie, Madame Curie ........... 112 
3. Howard Spring, My Son, My Son! .... 133 4. Elizabeth Hawes, Fashion is Spinach .. 99 
4. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind 123 5 ~— yp ar oe to Win Friends and 
Ss : y : » > 9 nfluence COPIES ccccccccccccccccees 
5. Louis Bromfield, The Rains Came cea 122 6. Asthur EL Hertiler, Morse end Busey 
6. Phyllis Bottome, The Mortal Storm ... 115 jo SAE Sa ae 5 A ea anata 64 
7. Kenneth Roberts, Northwest Passage ... 110 ? A Margaret Armstrong, ae Kemble ... ) 
8. Mary Roberts Rinchart, The Well .... 61 * W- Somerset Maugham, I'he Summing 
9. Myron Brinig, May Flavin ........... 36 9. Louis Adamic, My America .......-.. 52 
3 ; 10. Jonathan Daniels, Southerner Discovers 
10. Nordhoff and Hall, Dark River ........ 33 NN a ee oe 50 
Comment: The Yearling has been climbing swiftly and has arrived at first place after only two 


former appearances on the list. After many months of leadership, The Citadel is taking second 
place. The Wall, May Flavin and Dark River are appearing for the first time on the fiction 
list. The non- fiction newcomers are Horse and Buggy Doctor, Fanny Kemble, and Southerner 
Discovers the South. ‘ 
CuiLprREN’s Books: The favorites for children’s reading are White 
Senior Nurse, by Helen D. Boylston, Robin Hood, The 
Covers the News, by Emma Bugbee. 
* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, 
New Orleans, New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 


Stag, by Kate Seredy, Sue Barton, 
Iron Duke, by John Tunis, and Peggy 


Denver, Des 
Minneapolis 


Springfield 





(Mass.), and Toronto. 











quieting an author-editor brawl over the pro- 
posed title of Guns and Castenets for a book 
of Spanish war drawings by Luis Quintanilla, 
with text by Ernest Hemingway, Elliot Paul, 
and Jay Allen. When Selec’ had assured them 
that there were no castenets in Spain these 
days, they managed to settle peaceably on All 
the Brave 


September 5. It was announced that Sig- 
mund Freud’s latest book, Moses, would be on 
Knopf’s early Spring list. It is an analytical 
study attempting to prove, among other 
things, that Moses was not a Jew but an 
Egyptian. 


September 14. Bennett Cerf, president of 
Random House, sailed for London, where he 
will spend a week-end with Havelock Ellis 
and then head for Spain. 


September 14. Clifton Fadiman, with his 
very popular radio item, “Information Please,” 
was a “box-office” feature of a house-warming 
party given by the Book & Magazine Guild, 
UOPWA, Local 18, New York City. Among 
his “board of experts” were Malcolm Cowley, 
Bruce Bliven, and Quincy Howe. (Mr. Fadi- 
man’s only symptoms of any imbroglio oc- 
curred when he was forced to decide whether 
Desire Under the Elms was a vice- or virtue- 
bearing title.) 


September 14. At a New York dinner 
given by the League of American Writers in 
honor of Theodore Dreiser, recently returned 
from Spain, a purse of $1650 was raised for 
the (Loyalist) American Relief Ship. 


September 15. Country-wide book collec- 
tors are contributing manuscripts, first edi- 
tions, etc., to the Book Auction Dinner which 
will be held for the benefit of the National 
Bureau for Blind Artists at the Hotel Astor, 


New York City, on October 19. Clifton Fadi 
man is chairman of the committee. 

September 15. Thomas (Clayton) Wolfe, 
one of the foremost of younger American 
novelists, died in Baltimore of a cerebral in- 
fection. He was born in 1900 in Asheville, 
N.C., the son of Julia E. Wolfe, keeper of a 
boarding-house, and William Oliver Wolfe, a 
stone-cutter. Wolfe was 6 ft., 7 inches, with 
a forward-thrusting frame and tousled hair, 
and the books he wrote were as sprawling, as 
probing, and as imaginative as the man who 
wrote them. Both Look Homeward, Angel 


and Of Time and the River (finally trimmed 


from 750,000 to 400,000 words), ingeniously 
autobiographical searching thru a “remembrance 
of things past” for some kind of philosophical 
significance in ordinary living, have baffled 
and at the samé time overawed his critics. In 
1936 he had begun work on a massive manu- 
script, still unpublished—a novel attempting to 
describe the “great cycles of experience in the 
life of every man”—the fictional invention of 
which he himself called “a legend.” 

Wolfe was buried in Riverside Cemetery, 
Asheville, not far from the grave of O. Henry. 
September 15. More than a hundred extra 
newspaper men, special writers, novelists, and 
playwrights have been despatched to Shanghai 
and Nanking where they are being given spe- 
cial instructions for the reporting of the “ex- 
pected fall” of Hankow, provisional Chinese 
capital. 

September 16. Among the records of con- 
temporary civilization to be buried in the New 
York World’s Fair “time capsule,” not to be 
opened until the year 6939, is a letter by Dr. 
Thomas Mann, predicting the continuous fail- 
ing of man’s spirit but holding, nevertheless, 
some hope for the eventual “humanization of 
man.” 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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the book 





What should the policy of the library be 
in regard to publicity? What should it 
try to convey? What methods will 
work? How can they be carried out? 
Grouped together here are ways and 
means which have developed from 
necessity and experience. They are not 
set forth as all inclusive, but with the 
hope that they may provide an adequate 
background for planning and carrying 
out an effective publicity program. 


the contents 





Twenty concise, meaty chapters with 
bibliography and index upon many 
forms of publicity that have been ob- 
served or used successfully by the 
author. 


the author 


Marie D. Loizeaux of the Public Li- 
brary of New Rochelle, New York, is 
the 1937 chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee of the New York Association. 





An attractive pamphlet of 69 pages, the 
price is 60c. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Ave. New York City 
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FICTION 


The Trial of Helen McLeod 
me By ALICE BEAL PARSONS. Clarence Dar- 
row lives and fights again in this hard hitting 
story. ‘‘Has all the drama of a great Darrow 
trial.’"—N.Y. Herald Tribune. Recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
$2.50, Just Published. 


This Was Sandra 

ge By BEREN VAN SLYKE. Dramatic portrait 
of an actress and beautiful woman who loved 
not wisely. ... $2.50, Just Published. 


The Windbreak 

= By GARRETA BUSEY. The story of Hugh 
Brundage, son of ‘‘an own cousin of Daniel 
Boone’’ . .. im a lusty age of national ex- 
pansion $2.50, Sept. 23. 


NON-FICTION 


Land of the Burnt Thigh 
& By EDITH EUDORA KOHL. The epic story 
of the conquest of America’s last frontier— 
y government lottery. 
Illustrated, $3.00, Sept. 23. 


Annapolis Today 
m@ KENDALL BANNING. Companion vol- 
ume to the popular West Point Today. 
Illustrated, $2.50, Oct. 14. 


Let’s Set the Table 

gE By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY. A gold mine 
of table-setting ideas for all occasions. Intro- 
duction by Emily Post. $2.50, Oct. 14. 


When the Merry-Go-Round 


Breaks Down 

& By WILFRED FUNK. The author of So You 
Think It's New kids the pants off all the 
folks who think the world’s going to H— 
in a hanging basket. $1.50, Oct. 7 


Books on Wheels 

e By MARY R. LINGENFELTER. Opportuni- 
ties in Library Work. A Kitson Careers Series 
book. $1.50, Just Published. 


The Road to Anywhere 
eg By FRANCES MAULE. Opportunities in 
Secretarial Work. A Kitson Careers Series 
book, by the author of Men Wanted. 
$1.50, Oct. 28. 


Hockey 

ge Fastest Game on Earth, by MERVYN (RED) 
DUTTON, Manager of the N. Y. Americans 
All about a breathtaking sport 


Illustrated, $2.00, Oct. 28. 
Basketball 
sy The American Game, by H. CLIFFORD 
CARLSON, M.D. The big book of basketball 
for every fan and player. 
llustrated, $2.00, Nov. 18. 


Through the Overcast 

ge The Art of Instrument Flying. By ASSEN 
JORDANOFF, author of Your Wings. An 
advanced flying course between covers, with 
over 500 illustfations. $3.00, Just Published. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


HE anatomy of the American novel has, 

since the turn of the century, assumed 
some very unpredictable forms, but the classic 
tradition, supported by such writers as Edith 
Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, and Willa Cather, 
has survived. One of its newer disciples is 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, and among her 
credentials are three rich tales of Florida’s 
“hammock country.” 

Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings was born on 
August 8, 1896, in Washington, D. C., where 
her father was in government service. As a 
child she went for many a long walk and ride 
thru the hills of nearby Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. A year following her graduation from 
the University of Wisconsin (1918) she was 
married to Charles A. Rawlings, and until 
1928 was engaged in a variety of journalistic 
capacities in Louisville, New York City, and 
Rochester. Retreating from the confusion of 
the megalopolis she made her way to a “jungle 
edge between two lakes where life has as many 
elements of the idyllic as is quite reasonable.” 
Isolated Cross Creek, Hawthorne, Florida, was 
at first only rare gaming-ground for her but 
she now owns and operates (with modest 
profit) a grove of 4000 orange trees. 

At Wisconsin Mrs. Rawlings had _ studied 
under William Ellery Leonard and had after- 
wards dabbled in stories and fleeting verse. 
But her short novel, Jacob’s Ladder, entered 
in the Long Story Contest of Scribner's Maga- 
zine, brought her the critics’ first audible 
applause. In March 1933 came a full-length 
novel, South Moon Under, a _ Book-of-the- 
Month-Club selection; it was a Floridan tale 
assembled from almost unexplored materials, 
embellished with very practical accounts of how 
to make corn liquor, how to hunt wild-cats, 
and how to raft logs. During the same year 
her Gal Young Un won the O. Henry short 
story prize. Golden Apples (1935) another 
portrait of the Florida Cracker country, lost 
almost as much in the melodrama of its pas- 
sion and metaphysics as it gained in the homely 
simplicity of its milieu. 

With The Yearling (also a Book-of-the- 
Month-Club choice) her work is imbued not 
only with the regionalism of Florida’s jungle 
hinterland, but with a pathos and a victory 
of man’s spirit that are more nearly universal 
Into one year in the life of the Baxter famil) 
come the irreducibles of human existence : child- 
hood, adolescence, the earning of a livelihood, 
courtship, marriage, and death. The story of 
twelve-year-old Jody Baxter’s love for his pet 
fawn Flag is almost flawlessly delicate and 
emerges as a part of the story’s final parable: 
(Flag has been killed for eating crops; Penny 
Baxter, completely broken in spirit and weak 
of body, is speaking to Jody)— 

Now there’s a thing ever’ man has got to know 
Mebbe you know it a’ready. ’Twa’n’t only me 
’Twa’n't only your yearlin’ deer havin’ to be de 
stroyed. _ Boy, life goes. back on. you. . . You've 
knowed men to be low-down and mean I wanted 
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you to frolic with your yearlin’. I knowed the lon 
someness he eased for you. But ever’ man’s lonesome 
What’s he to do then? What's he to do when he gets 
knocked down? Why, take it for his share and go on 


Though a classicist in form Mrs. Rawlings 
is a kind of ruddy romanticist in faith. The 
most socially diseased of Florida’s Big Scrul 
never assumes the loathesomeness observed by 
Erskine Caldwell in the Deep South—‘that 
dogtown on the other side of the railroad 
tracks that smells so badly every time the wind 
changes.” She, on the other hand, sees the 
scrub 
cast itself against the narrow beach of swamp and 
hammock that fringed the rivers. The two types of 
growth did not mingle, as though an ascetic race 
withdrew itself from a tropical one and refused to 
interbreed. The moisture along the rivers gave a 
footing for the lush growth of cypress in the swamp; 
of live oak, magnolia, hickory, ash. 


With tenderness and grace Mrs. Rawlings 
has produced some Florida Cracker monographs 
that are in a class of their own 


Women’s Book Association Invites 
Librarians 


The Women’s National Book Association in 
vites librarians in and near New York, to 
attend its meeting on October 25, when two 
well-known children’s book illustrators, Robert 
Lawson and James MacDonald, are to address 
the Association. The meeting will be held at 


the “Hotel Pennsylvania, New. . York, “at. éjgtit 


o'clock. 
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Jonathan Daniels 


66 IKE cotton,” wrote Jonathan Daniels 

two years ago, “Southern literature is 
for export trade... And... there is a funda- 
mental difference in a literature written for a 
people about themselves and a literature written 
about people for other people.” Last spring, 
in the role of a Southerner Discovering the 
South, Daniels wrote a book which is not only 
about the South and an offspring of the South, 
but (because it bears none of the onlooker’s 
jaundice) is for the South. 

Jonathan Daniels, born in Raleigh, N.C., on 
April 26, 1902, is the son of Josephus Daniels, 
Ambassador to Mexico, journalist, and ex- 
Secretary of the Navy. His Raleigh boyhood 
was not merely a succession of beaten biscuits, 
broiled partridges, smuggled ice-cream dashers, 
and magnolia-leaf sandals; there were also the 
strangely terrifying threats of race riot and 
the too frequent pilgrimages to the Spirea bush 
“to get switches . without being convinced 
of the full justice of the forthcoming flagella- 
tion.” 

Daniels received his B.A. from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1921 and his M.A. 
in the year following, and he was afterwards 
a student at Columbia Law School. Returning 
to Raleigh he became a reporter on the Raleigh 
News and Observer, and in 1925 began a three- 
year assignment as Washington correspondent. 
For a while he was on the editorial staff of 
Fortune; and since 1933 he has been editor of 
the News and Observer, “commenting on the 
variations and vagaries of the Southern scene 
and seeing to it that all respectable North 
Carolinians are born, married and buried in 
[its] columns. . He was recently appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to the (North 
Carolina) Advisory Committee for assistance 
in executing the programs for tenant-land pur- 
chase as authorized by the new Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

Daniels was married in September 1923 to 
Elizabeth Bridgers; and three years after her 
death in 1929 he was married to Lucy Billing 
Cathcart; he had one daughter by his first 
wife and two by his second. 

Besides being a contributor to periodicals and 
a frequent reviewer of some “dark and green- 
scummed bayous of the Southern mind” Daniels 
is the author of two books. His novel, Clash 
of Angels, appearing in 1930, was an allegorical 
fantasy which began in the day when “the 
Angels Jehovah and Lucifer were still on 
speaking terms,” and in the course of its mo- 
tion there unrolls, thru a mass of ancient and 
modern legendary sources—Indian, Zoroastrian 
and Christian—every variety of hedonist- 
moralist conflict. In July 1938 came a book of 
which Lewis Gannett, conscious of his own 
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indulgence in superlatives, said: “I suspect 
that . . . A Southerner Discovers the South 
may fitly be described as doing for the South 
today what James Bryce’s The American Com- 
monwealth did for the nation a half century 
ago.” This editor, Southern born and bred, 
but with the detachment of one who had hardly 
been south of his own state and whose profes 
sional excursions had been North and East, set 
out from Washington, bearing maps, books, 
clothes, “letters of introduction to the best—to 
the very best—people, and a high heart.” He 
talked with “Governors and professors, with 
male and female patriots, with labor leaders and 
industrialists, educators and uplifters, engineers 
and chemists, and foresters and physicians...” 
And he also talked to “hitch hikers and tenant 
farmers, to filling station operators, hill billies 
and Delta planters, to poets, and bartenders, 
to Syrians in Vicksburg and Cajuns in Louisi- 
ana, to a lovely, starry-eyed, aristocratic young 
woman in love with a liquor salesman, to a 
drunkard . . . and everywhere to Negroes.” 

The South’s worst disease, he concludes, is 
“the fact that those at the top who do not 
believe in the intelligence of those at the bottom 
have not shown themselves capable of a leader- 
ship satisfactory to the people they assume to 
lead. . . The market for stuffed shirts is 
glutted.” And only thru enlightenment and a 
gradual reciprocity of sympathies can this 
malady be cured: “All are in the warm dark, 
and whether they like it or not—white man, 
black man, big man—they are in the dark 
together. None of them will ever get to day 
alone.” 
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Bessie Breuer 


ELONGING to that group of American 

novelists whose writings are testimony of 
their faith in literary innovation is Bessie 
Breuer: “My sympathies,” she says, “are de- 
cidedly to the left, so far as writing is con- 
cerned experimental writing is always 
right even when it cannot be understood 
by others. It seems to me age will subdue the 
creative spirit soon enough, so let the young 
be daring as long as they can.” 

Elizabeth Breuer was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on October 19, 1895. She spent her early 
years in St. Louis, where public-school regi- 
mentation left her with littlke more than a 
bleak recollection of marching into “dark square 
rooms, with the teachers’ faces standing out 
from the gloom like out of a Rembrandt back 
ground,” and where one of her kindest con- 
federates was a librarian who let her take 
home “two books every night when it was 
against the rule.” In her seventeenth year 
she entered the University of Missouri School 
of Journalism; remained there a year; for 
two years was affiliated with the St. Louis 
Times; and shortly afterwards set out for 
New York. Here she edited the woman’s 
department of the Tribune, and at the age of 
twenty was made Sunday Editor; only two 
other women have acted in this same capacity. 
She afterwards joined the editorial staff of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal; and in the spring of 
1929 she wrote a number of rather feminist 
articles for the Pictorial Review. After about 
a year’s sojourn in Europe she began work, 
with encouragement from Kay Boyle, on a 
stream-of-consciousness novel that was not to 
appear until 1934. 

When the small, mimeographed Story maga- 
zine was first issued in Vienna it immediately 
became a repository for an amazing variety of 
foundling manuscripts, many of which had 
originated in America, where the fine cult of 
experimental short-story writing was being 
somewhat neglected. Among the tales of Bessie 
Breuer that appeared in Story was “Birthday,” 
afterwards included in Story Anthology, 1931- 
33 (Every story in this volume had been denied 
publication in that country of which its author 
was a native!) 

Meanwhile, after Harper’s magazine had ac- 
cepted her “Portrait of an Actress” (July 1931), 
a composite study in temperamentalism, Bessie 
Breuer began to find a short-story market here 
in the United States. Among her New Yorker 
pieces were: a Profile of “Antoine, Coiffeur 
Pour Dames,” a customs-office farce, a Green- 
wich Village mélange called “Etude Pharmaco- 
poeia,” and some close-ups of Continental life. 

Memory of Love, her first novel, was a kind 
of long soliloquy devoted to a man’s passionate 
and short-lived love affair. She succeeded in 
maintaining the emotional tenor of an unmis- 
takeable type: “the Great Lover, the Irre- 
sistible Male, the Perfect Rake.” One critic 
said that the book ran counter to the current 





tradition that “romantic love has lost its stand- 
ing both in literature and in life.” 

In The Daughter, published last April, Car- 
lotta, a divorcée, in the course of a few weeks’ 
European wanderings and Florida excursions, 
subjects her daughter Katy to a very precarious 
and questionable existence, and some of the 
portraits that flash across the story have a 
green-persimmon bitterness. Bessie Breuer was 
charged with being too obviously “post-Marx, 
post-Freud, post D. H. Lawrence, post-Joyce” 
but at the same time she was credited with 
having written into her book, implicitly and 
explicitly, a social document which had much 
to say “about Florida landscape, about North 
versus South, rich versus poor, drunks, intel- 


lectuals, the whole contemporary American 
scene.” 
Bessie Breuer’s first husband was Carl 


Kahler; her second is the distinguished painter 
and potter, Henry Varnum Poor III. They 
make their home at New City, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Philosopher’s Holiday, by Irwin Edman. Viking 
Literary Guild 
America Now, edited by Harold E. 
Scribner 
lunior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Midshipman Davy Jones, by Lieu- 
tenant Raymond J. Toner. Whitman 
Older girls: The Young Brontes: Charlotte 
and Emily, Branwell and Anne, by Mary Louise 
Jarden. Viking 
Intermediate group: The Four and Lena, by 
Marie Barringer. Doubleday : 
Primary group: Mei Li, by Thomas Handforth. 
Doubleday 
Catholic Book Club 
The Valiant 
Harper 


Stearns 


Woman, by Sheila Kaye-Smith 








Jonathan Daniels 


66 IKE cotton,” wrote Jonathan Daniels 

two years ago, “Southern literature is 
for export trade... And... there is a funda- 
mental difference in a literature written for a 
people about themselves and a literature written 
about people for other people.” Last spring, 
in the role of a Southerner Discovering the 
South, Daniels wrote a book which is not only 
about the South and an offspring of the South, 
but (because it bears none of the onlooker’s 
jaundice) is for the South. 

Jonathan Daniels, born in Raleigh, N.C., on 
April 26, 1902, is the son of Josephus Daniels, 
Ambassador to Mexico, journalist, and ex- 
Secretary of the Navy. His Raleigh boyhood 
was not merely a succession of beaten biscuits, 
broiled partridges, smuggled ice-cream dashers, 
and magnolia-leaf sandals; there were also the 
strangely terrifying threats of race riot and 
the too frequent pilgrimages to the Spirea bush 
“to get switches . without being convinced 
of the full justice of the forthcoming flagella- 
tion.” 

Daniels received his B.A. from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1921 and his M.A. 
in the year following, and he was afterwards 
a student at Columbia Law School. Returning 
to Raleigh he became a reporter on the Raleigh 
News and Observer, and in 1925 began a three- 
year assignment as Washington correspondent. 
For a while he was on the editorial staff of 
Fortune; and since 1933 he has been editor of 
the News and Observer, “commenting on the 
variations and vagaries of the Southern scene 
and seeing to it that all respectable North 
Carolinians are born, married and buried in 
[its] columns. . He was recently appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to the (North 
Carolina) Advisory Committee for assistance 
in executing the programs for tenant-land pur- 
chase as authorized by the new Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

Daniels was married in September 1923 to 
Elizabeth Bridgers; and three years after her 
death in 1929 he was married to Lucy Billing 
Cathcart; he had one daughter by his first 
wife and two by his second. 

Besides being a contributor to periodicals and 
a frequent reviewer of some “dark and green- 
scummed bayous of the Southern mind” Daniels 
is the author of two books. His novel, Clash 
of Angels, appearing in 1930, was an allegorical 
fantasy which began in the day when “the 
Angels Jehovah and Lucifer were still on 
speaking terms,” and in the course of its mo- 
tion there unrolls, thru a mass of ancient and 
modern legendary sources—Indian, Zoroastrian 
and Christian—every variety of hedonist- 
moralist conflict. In July 1938 came a book of 
which Lewis Gannett, conscious of his own 
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indulgence in superlatives, said: “I suspect 
that . . . A Southerner Discovers the South 
may fitly be described as doing for the South 
today what James Bryce’s The American Com- 
monwealth did for the nation a half century 
ago.” This editor, Southern born and bred, 
but with the detachment of one who had hardly 
been south of his own state and whose profes 
sional excursions had been North and East, set 
out from Washington, bearing maps, books, 
clothes, “letters of introduction to the best—to 
the very best—people, and a high heart.” He 
talked with “Governors and professors, with 
male and female patriots, with labor leaders and 
industrialists, educators and uplifters, engineers 
and chemists, and foresters and physicians...’ 
And he also talked to “hitch hikers and tenant 
farmers, to filling station operators, hill billies 
and Delta planters, to poets, and bartenders, 
to Syrians in Vicksburg and Cajuns in Louisi- 
ana, to a lovely, starry-eyed, aristocratic young 
woman in love with a liquor salesman, to a 
drunkard . . . and everywhere to Negroes.” 

The South’s worst disease, he concludes, is 
“the fact that those at the top who do not 
believe in the intelligence of those at the bottom 
have not shown themselves capable of a leader 
ship satisfactory to the people they assume to 
lead. . . The market for stuffed shirts is 
glutted.” And only thru enlightenment and a 
gradual reciprocity of sympathies can this 
malady be cured: “All are in the warm dark, 
and whether they like it or not—white man, 
black man, big man—they are in the dark 
together. None of them will ever get to day 
alone.” 
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Bessie Breuer 


ELONGING to that group of American 

novelists whose writings are testimony of 
their faith in literary innovation is Bessie 
Breuer: “My sympathies,” she says, “are de- 
cidedly to the left, so far as writing is con- 
cerned experimental writing is always 
right even when it cannot be understood 
by others. It seems to me age will subdue the 
creative spirit soon enough, so let the young 
be daring as long as they can.” 

Elizabeth Breuer was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on October 19, 1895. She spent her early 
years in St. Louis, where public-school regi- 
mentation left her with little more than a 
bleak recollection of marching into “dark square 
rooms, with the teachers’ faces standing out 
from the gloom like out of a Rembrandt back- 
ground,” and where one of her kindest con- 
federates was a librarian who let her take 
home “two books every night when it was 
against the rule.” In her seventeenth year 
she entered the University of Missouri School 
of Journalism; remained there a year; for 
two years was affiliated with the St. Louis 
Times; and shortly afterwards set out for 
New York. Here she edited the woman’s 
department of the Tribune, and at the age of 
twenty was made Sunday Editor; only two 
other women have acted in this same. capacity. 
She afterwards joined the editorial staff of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal; and in the spring of 
1929 she wrote a number of rather feminist 
articles for the Pictorial Review. After about 
a year’s sojourn in Europe she began work, 
with encouragement from Kay Boyle, on a 
stream-of-consciousness novel that was not to 
appear until 1934. 

When the small, mimeographed Story maga- 
zine was first issued in Vienna it immediately 
became a repository for an amazing variety of 
foundling manuscripts, many of which had 
originated in America, where the fine cult of 
experimental short-story writing was being 
somewhat neglected. Among the tales of Bessie 
Breuer that appeared in Story was “Birthday,” 
afterwards included in Story Anthology, 1931- 
33 (Every story in this volume had been denied 
publication in that country of which its author 
was a native!) 

Meanwhile, after Harper’s magazine had ac- 
cepted her “Portrait of an Actress” (July 1931), 
a composite study in temperamentalism, Bessie 
Breuer began to find a short-story market here 
in the United States... Among her New Yorker 
pieces were: a Profile of “Antoine, Coiffeur 
Pour Dames,” a customs-office farce, a Green- 
wich Village mélange called “Etude Pharmaco- 
poeia,” and some close-ups of Continental life. 

Memory of Love, her first novel, was a kind 
of long soliloquy devoted to a man’s passionate 
and short-lived love affair. She succeeded in 
maintaining the emotional tenor of an unmis- 
takeable type: “the Great Lover, the Irre- 
sistible Male, the Perfect Rake.” One critic 
said that the book ran counter to the current 
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tradition that “romantic love has lost its stand- 
ing both in literature and in life.” 

In The Daughter, published last April, Car- 
lotta, a divorcée, in the course of a few weeks’ 
European wanderings and Florida excursions, 
subjects her daughter Katy to a very precarious 
and questionable existence, and some of the 
portraits that flash across the story have a 
green-persimmon bitterness. Bessie Breuer was 
charged with being too obviously “post-Marx, 
post-Freud, post D. H. Lawrence, post-Joyce” 
but at the same time she was credited with 
having written into her book, implicitly and 
explicitly, a social document which had much 
to say “about Florida landscape, about North 
versus South, rich versus poor, drunks, intel- 


lectuals, the whole contemporary American 
scene.” 
Bessie Breuer’s first husband was Carl 


Kahler; her second is the distinguished painter 
and potter, Henry Varnum Poor III. They 
make their home at New City, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
_ Philosopher’s Holiday, by Irwin Edman. Viking 
Literary Guild 
America Now, edited by Harold E. 
Scribner 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Midshipman Davy Jones, by Lieu- 
tenant Raymond J. Toner. Whitman 
Older girls: The Young Brontes: Charlotte 
and Emily, Branwell and Anne, by Mary Louise 
Jarden. Viking 
Intermediate group: The Four and Lena, by 
Marie Barringer. Doubleday 
Primary group: Mei Li, by Thomas Handforth. 
Doubleday 
Catholic Book Club 
The Valiant 
Harper 


Stearns. 


Woman, by Sheila Kaye-Smith 
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Want lists similar to above, circulated frequently throughout the world, usually enable 
us to complete all orders promptly. 


Write, wire or telephone 


PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 


New York City 
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This is surely a “must” book for 
every library. World-wide in scope, 
complete, and up-to-date, it is the 
most comprehensive work on music 
ever issued in any language. This 
one volume gives immediate access 
to information on everyone and 
everything connected with the art 





of music. 


THE MACMILLAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Compiled and Edited by ALBERT E. WIER 


Editor of the “Whole World’ Music Series, the “Arrow’’ Miniature Score Series, 
the “Pianist’s Music Shelf,” etc. 


This Encyclopedia was specially designed to fill the modern need for an 
all-inclusive, accurate and up-to-date music reference work. Here in 
strictly alphabetical order, every phase in the whole history of music up 
to the present day is covered. There are more than 40,000 biographical 
references ; definitions of more than 4000 musical terms and expressions ; 
810 special articles on musical subjects; concise summaries of all the 
famous grand and light opera plots; pertinent data on radio broadcasting, 
on every branch of musical theory, instruments, orchestras, musical insti- 
tutions, phonograph records, etc. Only by consulting scores of separate 
volumes could you find the information that is now made easily available 
in this ideal one-volume music reference work. 


2000 pages, 11 inches by 8 
inches. Printed in two col * 


umn style in easily read 
type, n paper of excellent 
end durable quality. Bound ~~ MACMILLAN COMPANY 


in sturdy dark green Ban 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


croft buckram. 
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Bruce Marshall 


URNS SUPPERS, purple heather, and 

pawky jokes belong to an old Scottish 
literary formula which is now being measur 
ably displaced by writers like Bruce Marshall, 
whose ingredients are less regional, whose ap 
proaches are less insular, and whose sentiments 
are less nostalgic. 

Bruce Marshall (christened Claude Cunning 
ham Bruce Marshall) was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, on June 24, 1899, the son of Claude 
Niven Marshall. From Edinburgh Academy 
he went to Trinity College, Glenalmond, where 
he remained until his seventeenth year, and 
later enrolled at St. Andrews University. Dur 
ing the World War he served the British Army 
in the capacity of second lieutenant, assigned 
to the Royal Irish Fusiliers; he lost a leg in 
battle and for a while was held prisoner of 
war. Marshall received an M.A. degree fron 
the University of Edinburgh in 1924; became 
a Chartered Accountant (the only 
that would enable him to live abroad!) ; and 
has since spent much of his time on the Con- 
tinent 3ut an intellectual grounding, a strong 
sense of the nausea and futility of human 
slaughter, and a growing political awareness 
prevented him from keeping his eyes forever 
fixed on a balance-sheet. And novel-writing, 
his “recreation,” has eclipsed accountancy, his 
“profession.” 

His first sizable American public was estab 
lished with the appearance of Father Malachy’ 
Viracle and was multipled by Brian Doherty's 
dramatization of this novel whicl 
last season became part of Broadway history 
Though tour de 
possibly given to a little “beating of dead 
donkeys,” this account of the power of faitl 
had a good share of logic, religious honesty, 


profession 


successful 


something of a force and 


and pertinent satire. The Catholic World 
reviewer, unlike some of his co-religionists, 
called the stage version “not only Catholic 


but very beautifully Christian.” 

In 1934 came Prayer for the Living, a gusty 
travesty on a Scottish boys’ school, the wit 
of which was stronger than the plot. To avoid 
creating too destructive an impression Marshall 
included this statement in his Foreword: “1 
personally have never experienced any diffi 
culty in believing the Christian religion, but 
only in living up to it.” 

His current Luckypenny is the tale of a 
very capable accountant clerk who lost a leg 
in the War and who is as much aware of his 
indispensableness to the Lamsden arms firm as 
he is of the injustice of his salary pittance; 
he accepts a fantastic commission to Italy, 
accomplishes it, and then falls into a trap laid 


substantially by his own hands. Some critics 





BRUCE MARSHALL 


have called it a “picaresque novel,” “a rattling 
tale,” etc., but it is 
aimed at munitions racketeers, provincial Eng 
lishmen, incompetent bishops, Big Industry’s 
unwritten promises, bill-boards and mar 
another vulnerable property of the 
Marshall has an wunmistakeable and 
somewhat ruthless talent for portraiture: th 
mentally stifled and cliché-fed Willings, 
present callers, sat around “looking all beak 
and British and land-of-hope-and-glory”. 
Mr. Willing had “an inquisitive squirrely fac« 
the colour of badly poxed gorgonzola chees« 

and a little Parisian gold-digger, a face “lik 
\berdeen on a flag day. 

There are, in Luckypenny, numerous snatches 
of biography and autobiography, but in non 
of Marshall’s books is there full-length copy 
work. He believes that good novels are writ 


good essentially satir¢ 


immediate 
scene 


evel 


ten “not by using a camera” but by piecing 
together the “patterns of life which [th 
novelist] finds thrown at his feet. (For 


life is good literature escaping just as surely 
literature is life held fast).” 


as wo dl 


Public Administration Clearing Houss ~ 
sponsoring a project for the preparation of a 
library classification system for public admin 
istration collections, which will be, in a meas- 
ure, a revision of the Anderson-Glidden classi 
fication publish in 1928. 

Suggestions will be welcomed by Mrs. Sophia 
Hall Glidden, 440 Broad Avenue, Leonia, N.] 


in charge of revision 











